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THE UNIVERSITY IN GERMANY 


TODAY’ 


THE responsibilities laid upon our universities dur- 
ing the war were great, and, though handicapped by 
loss of numbers, they played a vital part in the 
national life. They continue to do so two years after 
the conclusion of the war. 

The same cannot be said for universities in certain 
other parts of the world. In Germany, for example, 
universities really ceased to exist some fourteen years 
ago. The old foundations were prostituted to the 
purposes of a political movement, which denied all 
the ideals for which a university stands. It was not 
until the fall of 1945, with the coming of the allied 
occupation forees, that the air became clear enough 
for learning and teaching once more to be free, for the 
life of reason to be respected, and for the spirit of 
good will among all men to be felt even so slightly 
as it is today in Germany. While not all university 


1Commencement Address, The Ohio State University, 
August 29, 1947. 


By 
DONALD P. COTTRELL 


DEAN, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


professors there ever abandoned these ideals under the 
Nazi yoke, their effective operation in higher educa- 
tion was precluded. 

There is perhaps no need to dwell at any length 
upon what the Nazis did to education. They did what 
their social theory required, namely, to turn their 
educational institutions from concern with knowledge 
and free inquiry to the menial chore of retailing offi- 
cial propaganda. The symbols of this degradation 
were the burning of the books and the erection of 
barriers to the communication of any information that 
did not bear the official seal of safety stamped upon 
it by Mr. Goebbels. After such a traumatic ordeal 


the wonder is that there are today so many good men 


who have survived in the faculties of the universities 
of Germany. There are persons who would say that 
partisan political dictation is the inevitable cross to 
be borne by state universities. Those persons, how- 
ever, are the ones who overlook the fact that so long 
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as the government is the people’s own government, 
created and maintained to serve the interests and the 
will of the people themselves, and so long as the 
people want freedom of thought to survive as a basic 
principle of social life, there need be no fear of par- 
tisan political dictation. Other observers will say that 
the Germans wanted Nazi rule and got the conse- 
quences for which they asked. This is doubtless true, 
but it must be remembered that the Germans never 
developed the concept of citizenship as we know it. 
For many generations they have been brought up on 
the theory that government was a specialized task in 
society which need concern only those who were desig- 
nated by birth or self-appointment to pursue it. 
Even today it is difficult to persuade the ordinary 
German that what the government does is any of his 
business. 

If universities are regarded as necessary to the 
kind of life we are recommending to the Germans 
and if such institutions can exist only when the Ger- 
mans want them and all that they stand for, what 
are the chances of success in the restoration that we 
have undertaken? After spending two months this 
year working with the United States Military Gov- 
ernment and German leaders themselves, I ean assure 
you that the conditions are not very favorable and 
that the job will take a long time. The principal 
elements of the present situation may be outlined as 
follows: 

In the first place, the university buildings, for the 
most part located in cities that had military signifi- 
cance, were largely damaged or destroyed along with 
books and necessary equipment. This fact, coupled 
with the unprecedented enrollment of half again as 
many students as ever attended universities before, 
means that desperately crowded and inadequate physi- 
cal conditions prevent rapid development of the pro- 
gram. 

In the second place, there is a great dearth of 
qualified teachers at all levels. The average age of 
university professors is over sixty years and there 
are few replacements in training. The group of 
younger men who would normally be coming on have 
either been lost in the war or have been diverted 
from their studies by the events of the past fourteen 
years. Moreover, about one third of the regular uni- 
versity faculty group was removed before the end 
of the first year of the occupation for known or sus- 
pected Nazi leadership affiliations. 

In the third place, the German people, in April of 
this year, were starving on a diet of approximately 
875 calories per person per day. Americans gen- 
erally consume about 3000 calories per day and 2000 
calories are regarded by the United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture as a minimum for subsistence. 
As a consequence, students and faculty members alike 
operate at a low ebb of energy. Health conditions 
are deplorable. Ten per cent of the university stu- 
dents in Munich had tuberculosis this past winter, 
Degenerative diseases are on a rapid increase. With 
a population concentration of about 500 persons per 
square mile, Germany cannot raise enough food for 
her needs and, with no industrial production for sale 
in world markets, cannot secure foreign exchange for 
the purchase of food abroad. It is true that one of 
the problems has been to get some of the farmers 
to release the food that they do have, since they have 
already taken in trade all the cigarettes and silver- 
ware that they want for themselves and their families 
for years to come and they have no faith in the value 
of the German mark. If this food were fully avail- 
able, however, it would not modify the essential situa- 
tion as regards nutrition. 

In the fourth place, morale is low among all Ger- 
mans, since they are defeated in spirit, bewildered 
by the complexity and insecurity of their national 
situation in the world of the present and foreseeable 
future, and untrained in taking responsibility for their 
own destiny. Nazi philosophy is dead, except among 
those who are in jail. Some few of the Germans have 
abandoned Nazi ideas because they have come to see 
that they are wrong. Probably a greater number 
have abandoned them because they did not work. I 
made it my business to talk with a great many stu- 
dents. Most of them are veterans of some one of the 
national services of the war period and they are 
struggling to find their role in the making of the 
future. Some of them are entering one or another 
of the political parties, although they have no real 
use for the traditional doctrinaire party programs. 
Others are hoping, after completing their studies, to 
give leadership to a new political movement which 
will be oriented democratically. Still others persist 
in feeling that their role as intellectuals lies not in 
polities but in a somehow separate and protected tecn- 
nology or social-service program, Despite this lack 
of unanimity or elarity of vision among the young 
people and despite the presence of a convinced group 
of young and old who wish to work for a democratic 
future, I think that it is fair to assume that the first 
claim upon the loyalty of the Germans in the years 
immediately ahead will be established by those who 
ean bring food or convincingly promise to do so. 
Granted some efficiency along this line, it may be pos- 
sible for an occupying power, through a long period 
of tutelage, to overcome the perennial susceptibility 
of the Germans to panaceas that may offer a way 
out of their distress and gain for them a position 
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of advantage and security. For the present the Ger- 
man leadership of the American Zone supports the 
United States Military Government and is genuinely 
distressed at the thought of any early departure of 
our forees. Our situation is not stable, however, and 
we have yet to win the way for our ideas and our pro- 
cram With the masses of the people. 

The one hope for the establishment of clear pur- 
pose and sound morale among the Germans over a 
period of time lies in the establishment of an educa- 
tional program that will have a fundamental effect 
upon the outlook and ideals and the actual manner 
ot life of the people. A beginning has been made. 
The traditional two-track school system is being re- 
placed by a democratically organized one providing a 
measure of equality of opportunity from childhood 
to old age. The curriculum of the schools is being 
modified to provide more responsible experiences in 
social education. A democratic youth program has 
been inaugurated. The universities are establishing 
work in general education to supplement the undoubt- 
edly distinguished specialization of the past. There 
are both American and German leaders who are striv- 
ing to make government itself an educational instru- 
ment under constitutions adopted at popular elections 
by secret ballot. Such a total program will not show 
its worth immediately, but should do so as a new 
generation rises to take its place of leadership. 

It is evident that the plight of the German uni- 
versity today is in considerable measure the result 
of the war itself and is a part of the postwar paraly- 
sis of the German people as a whole. What are the 
responsibilities of America and of individual Ameri- 
can citizens in this respect? I believe that they may 
be summarized under five heads, as follows: 

1. We must keep the German people from starving. 
This implies continuing a heavy food subsidy from 
the American eeonomy until such time as the Ger- 
mans ean secure foreign exchange for the purchase 
of food requirements beyond their own limited possi- 
bilities of food production. 

2. We must secure the re-establishment of German 
industry. This implies aid in restoring destroyed 
factories and the loan of raw materials for production 
of both capital and consumer goods to be sold in the 
world market as well as to care for the essentials of 
yerman life. : 

3. We must plan to continue our occupation for a 
minimum of twenty-five years. This implies close 
supervision of production, community life, and edu- 
cation until there can have been a fair chance for 
Germany to be placed upon a sound and responsible 
basis for membership in the family of nations. For 
the next five years this will require more money from 
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the Congress of the United States, rather than less. 
Drastic curtailment of the budget for this enterprise 
will prove to have been false economy. 

4. We must immediately seeure the largest possible 
unification of the German economy. This implies 
exchange of goods and services across zonal bound- 
aries as well as abroad and the integration of Ger- 
man production with the economic rehabilitation of 
Europe as a whole. The resources of Germany ean- 
not be administered effectively in four separate parts, 
each subject to the foreign economic policy of the 
occupying power. Basie political problems underlie 
such a unification program, and their solution must 
be pushed with urgency. 

5. In fulfilling our commitments for the oceupation 
of Germany, we must demonstrate the integrity and 
strength of character which we assert to be among 
the virtues of democracy. This implies firm and high- 
principled leadership, not only in our relations with 
the Germans themselves, but also with other nations 
which are now in a position to influence the destinies 
of the Germans and of all Europeans. It also implies 
an ambitious program of cultural exchange to give 
the Germans an appreciation of the practical signifi- 
cance of precepts and directives which are unfamiliar 
to the experience of their immediate past. 

One may well ask how in a world like the present 
one we are to go about such a task. I saw at first 
hand in Berlin some of the effects of the struggle of 
the Western capitalist democracies with the Soviet 
Union for supremacy over the German mind in its 
present impressionable condition. When a four- 
power city council is continuously stalemated by ob- 
jections and delays over the mere management of 
city affairs, what example does this set for the Ger- 
mans? When hundreds of thousands of refugees and 
displaced persons are made the pawns of international 
politics and allowed to suffer not merely starvation 
and disease, but permanent-loss of their family ties, 
the cultural roots of their homelands, and personal 
hopes for the future as well, what can the Germans 
infer as to the ability of the oceupying powers to 
guide them? When an influential group of American 
leaders seeks vindictively to impose upon even as 
guilty a people as the Germans a life of permanent 
slavery without access to any of the means of teeh- 
nological production that now constitute the hope of 
freedom for all large masses of population through- 
out the world, what moral lesson does this teach the 
Germans? When large numbers of individual Ameri- 
cans are heard privately and publicly to advocate 
immediate atomie war as the readiest and in the long 
run the most economical method of “settling” the 
differences between capitalism and the Soviet system, 
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what weight can be attached to their efforts to super- 
vise the Germans? When food production and dis- 
tribution are allowed to be curtailed for the sake of 
the maintenance of the political and economic inter- 
ests of a small part of the world’s. population, millions 
of people meantime being allowed to starve and rot 
away, what loyalty to the ideal of democracy will the 
Germans learn from such a condition? 

Through no deliberate choice of our own, to be 
sure, we were plummeted into a desperate struggle 
for national survival and we have gloriously won the 
first stage o¢ the battle; namely, the military stage. 
As a consequence of the conclusion of this first stage 
we have been moved through irretraceable steps into 
a position of both power and responsibility. We 
have committed ourselves to bring to the defeated 
Axis peoples through both precept and example the 
security of protection for whatever period may be 
necessary to establish a peaceful and decent life again. 
Shall we ourselves be equal to that task? It can be 
accomplished only if we get our own moral house in 
order and establish some principles of conduct which 
shall be superior to the opportunistic impulses of the 
moment. Our own national security is still at stake 
and the struggle for it is not yet won. But perhaps, 
even more importantly, our own souls are being 
weighed in the balance. Shall we be able to rise to 
the challenge which lies before us as human beings? 
Shall we be capable of sacrifice, further sacrifice, of 
course, in order that the winning of our struggle 
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shall see us a greater people, rather than merely 
stronger and presently more secure people? If we 
want to save our own souls, there is ample oppor- 
tunity at present. If we want world peace and if 
we want the values of democracy to survive, we haye 
ample opportunity to demonstrate just those basic 
commitments in our policy and action toward our 
occupation of Germany. 

And so, if there is to be a future for the German 
university, it will have to be built within the frame- 
work of a soundly conceived general policy for the 
restoration of the basis of sanity in German life as 
a whole. Such a policy waits upon the free and high- 
minded choice of Americans to assume the responsi- 
bilities that have fallen to their lot as unintentional 
leaders in a distressed and confused world. To choose 
leadership of this kind will be a bold step. It will 
not assure us the continuance of our customary pri- 
vate comforts. It will mean that we shall sail un- 
charted seas and may have to undertake some basic 
modifications of our own political and economie habits 
and practices. It will mean that we shall have to put 
our great confidence in science to the acid test of 
following its facts in action. It will mean, above all, 
that we shall have to come to grips with the moral 
dictates of our own consciences and follow them in 
action as well as in word. 

Universities here in America have long taught these 
lessons. Have we yet learned them? Shall we have 
the courage to live as we have learned? 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE By 


IMPROVEMENT OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL-EDUCATIONAL CONTACTS' 


For a better understanding of the difficulties inher- 
ent in international-educational contacts it is worth 
while to look back over the history of their develop- 
ment. One will realize how the basie idea has been 
changed by the impact of the political events of the 
past fifty years. 

At the beginning of this era we lived under the 
illusion that wars between the great civilized nations 
eould and would be avoided in the 20th century. In- 
ternational exchange of teachers which, for example, 
in the ease of France and Germany was introduced 
around 1900, was thought of merely as a technical 
device to improve language teaching. Similarly, stu- 


1In preparation of this article, the writer is indebted 
to the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace for 
permission to use a report presented to them after a trip 
to Europe which he made in the summer of 1946 to study 
the prospects of intellectual co-operation in Western 
Europe, particularly in the educational field. 


WILLIAM R. GAEDE 


DEAN, BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


dents usually went to foreign universities mainly for 
individual reasons of cultural or professional enrich- 
ment of their training. It was after the first world 
war that the promotion of international exchanges was 
organized on a larger scale with the main thought that 
a better mutual understanding among nations was 
needed to prevent a second catastrophe. The old 
dream of idealistic educators played its part in the 
planning, as if the evils of the world, which the older 
generation had proved itself unable to cope with, 
could be cured by a better indoctrinated new genera- 
tion. It was, of course, not to be expected that the 
relatively small number of intellectuals, who for a 
short period of their lives were given the chance of 
living in a foreign country, would in the case of 
political or economic conflicts between their nations 


exert a decisive influence against war. Parentheti- 
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cally, it must be reeognized that the exchanges, as 
they were effected in the period between the two wars, 
failed to influence even a great number of the persons 
exchanged. It was the experience of many observers 
that all too many students returned from the foreign 
country without becoming “ambassadors of good will” 
among the nations. The majority returned without a 
real understanding or appreciation of the other 
nation, while a small group came back partisans of 
the foreign way of life to such an extent that they 
lost contact with their own national traditions. Both 
groups had not been properly prepared for their 
experience. In my opinion, the reason for this failure 
is that the methods of exchange were not thought 
through from the new point of view of making them 
instrumental for producing international understand- 
ing. They were the old methods of the pre-World 
War I period: the student was sent for his own self- 
improvement, left to chance contacts, and exposed to 


courses designed for professional training in his field, ° 


mostly in language and literature. 

Now that we have lived through a second world war 
and are trying to adjust ourselves to the so-called 
atomie age, what can and must we do to improve the 
spirit and the mechanies of international exchanges? 


There is first an outstandingly new factor in the’ 


thinking of those who desire to promote international 
understanding, a factor that has to be taken into 
account for all further planning of international- 
educational contacts. It is the realization that in all 
countries a national public opinion has to be created 
and developed in support of the idea of world co- 
operation and unity. The international interdepen- 
dence of the destinies of all nations is a fact recog- 
nized as never before. Public opinion everywhere is 
prepared to accept information on political, economic, 
and cultural interdependence and to consider. better 
international understanding as a prerequisite for the 
stabilization of peace. Such general thinking consti- 
tutes quite a different background for the experiences 
of the fortunate few who can make living and study- 
ing in a foreign country a part of their education. 
They will approach a foreign people in a different 
spirit, and after their return they will find at home 
an environment which will be favorably inclined to 
share the fruits of their own special training. The 
cultivation of public interest in and understanding 
of international co-operation is, therefore, of utmost 
importance. In accordance with Professor Kandel’s 
suggestions, the study of all school subjects, on all 
levels of education, must be revised with a view to- 
ward bringing out, wherever possible, the idea of 
international interdependence. Similarly, the mass 
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media of communication—press, radio, and cinema— 
must be made to serve the same purpose.” 

The basis of such propaganda must be an effort to 
counteract the effects of racial and national prejudices 
by presenting civilization and culture as the collective 
achievements of the human race. In our own postwar 
world this is not merely an idealistic appeal effective 
only with “men of good will” who accept for them- 
selves the high ideal of a brotherhood of all men. 
Today the idea of the need of world unity is accepted 
also by the hard realist who sees the world governed 
by self-interest. I do not want to minimize the effec- 
tiveness and the need of presenting the idealistic 
aspects of the work that has to be done. But it must 
be largely supplemented by factual propaganda which, 
by giving specific data, could keep alive and develop 
the general awareness of political, economic, and cul- 
tural international interdependence. 

The need for data on cultural interdependence de- 
serves special attention. Facts on political and eco- 
nomie interdependence are easily available; they are 
to be found from day to day in current events and 
new developments. The daily newspapers, unfortu- 
nately, will rarely give more than the superficial fea- 
tures of the cultural life. As to the deeper global 
unity of culture, the age of nationalism has tended 
toward emphasizing national autonomy and pride in 
the achievements of one’s own country, often even 
degrading itself by vain polemics against the claims 
for glory made by others. It is not generally known, 
and certainly not sufficiently publicized, to what ex- 
tent geniuses in any country and in any field of 
culture were indebted for their creations to other 
nations. Abundant material can be found in litera- 
ture, autobiography, letters, and so forth, which re- 
veals that culture has always been a collective achieve- 
ment of the human race. This material has not been 
favored generally by the compilers of anthologies and 
the authors of textbooks. It must be brought out of 
the recesses of scholarly theses and the sources them- 
selves and be selected and edited for the needs of 
schools on different levels and for dissemination in the 
mass media of public information. Under inspiring 
guidance, an international seminary of scholarship 
students could do highly valuable work in collecting 
such material from their various national literatures. 
An organization like UNESCO will be sorely in need 
of such help if it wants to supply the communication 
channels of the world with information on the cul- 
tural interdependence of nations. 

In this connection attention must be drawn to the 
fact that we seem to be about to miss a unique oppor- 


2 These ideas have been more fully developed by Pro- 
fessor Kandel in his excellent book, ‘‘Intellectual Co- 
operation: National and International.’’ 
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tunity for promoting international co-operation, an 
opportunity created by the war effort. In all coun- 
tries participating in the war, members of the armed 
forces received special training in preparation for 
international contacts. In the United States many 
thousands of young men, many of whom were in the 
midst of their college studies, learned an unprece- 
dented variety of foreign idioms, and many of them 
had the opportunity of coming into personal contact 
with the very people whose languages and countries 
they had studied. When will we ever be in a better 
position to develop a network of intellectual leaders 
who would be able to keep alive for themselves and 
their communities the contacts with other nations? 
Most of these veterans have resumed their studies to 
become lawyers, doctors, engineers, or teachers, or to 
enter other careers. Whatever their specialization, 
they should be advised and encouraged to continue 
their studies of the foreign culture. It is sound advice 
for their personal education, and many of them will 
understand and welcome the opportunity of making 
themselves useful for the promotion of international 
understanding and world unity. Courses and scholar- 
ships should be provided in central institutions for 
veterans who want to continue their language studies. 

Assuming that with a stronger national public 
opinion supporting the idea of world co-operation 
we have a better chance of making international con- 
tacts more effective, we still have to face the problem 
of better techniques of international exchanges. 

The student in his early twenties, who has decided 
either to specialize in the study of a foreign culture 
or to enrich his otherwise specialized studies by the 
stimulation provided by experiences in a different 
cultural atmosphere, is the best prospect for the pro- 
duction of a greater number of intellectual leaders 
who would make the promotion of international under- 
standing part of their life work. Such students are 
a selected group by virtue of their previous training; 
mature enough to grasp the significance of their task 
and to be introduced to a deeper cultural understand- 
ing; young enough to be decisively influenced by the 
inspiration of personal contacts with a new environ- 
ment. It is important to provide this group with the 
best possible preparation in order to produce higher 
national potentials of persons who would serve as 
mutual interpreters of national cultures. 

The form of intensive preparatory courses for such 
purpose has been worked out by the Army in its 
It has 


specialized training courses for languages. 
been convincingly demonstrated that a few weeks of 
completely concentrated study of language and cul- 
ture are sufficient for preparation for contacts with 
a foreign people. The change of purpose, when such 
courses would be organized for peacetime contacts 
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instead of for occupation duty, would hardly affect 
the linguistic phase. The prospective exchange stu- 
dent who went through normal school instruction jy 
the foreign language of his choice, would greatly 
benefit from special training in understanding and 
using the everyday spoken language. In spite of the 
stimulation which the success of ASTP language 
training gave to school teaching in the direction of 
emphasis on the oral approach, the aims and the con- 
ditions of language instruction in high sehool and 
college do not allow for a direct and intensive prepa- 
ration for living in a foreign country. A _ special 
training for this purpose would save valuable time 
for the exchange students in shortening the initiatory 
period in the foreign country during which most of 
them find themselves hampered in the development 
of personal contacts by the lack of linguistic skill. 

New thought, however, must be given to the organi- 
zation of preparatory cultural studies. The “area” 
part of the Army program was narrowly limited by 
practical considerations. To solve the problem a 
thorough preparation is necessary. The exchange 
student should be led to see his task as part of the 
world-wide effort to promote international under- 
standing; he should know about the scope of the in- 
ternational work of the United Nations and of the role 
of his own country and of the country he is going 
to live in within that organization. He should be 
thoroughly familiar with the interrelations of the two 
countries, in the past and at present. He must be 
well grounded in the culture of his own country and 
sufficiently up to date on current domestic problems. 
Finally, he must be orientated to an understanding 
of the current problems in the foreign country to 
which he is going. 

There is one additional suggestion I want to make 
in this connection. The method of Roy Paseal of 
Birmingham, under which he requires his students to 
work on a special project when they go to a foreign 
country, should be generally adopted. Whatever 
phase of civilization or culture a student prepares 
himself to write on, concentration on one problem 
gives him a better perspective for understanding than 
do general surveys. In addition, such a specializa- 
tion is likely to open up possibilities of special per- 
sonal contacts. To illustrate, a student preparing 
himself for a study of labor conditions or of the rail- 
way system would probably find persons working in 
the field of his interest who would enjoy granting 
interviews, giving information, and hearing about con- 
ditions in the interviewer’s home country. 

Speaking about techniques of preparations for 
studying abroad, we must turn our attention to the 
teaching of foreign languages in our school system. 

As stated before, language instruction, as it is con. 
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ducted in high schools and colleges, cannot have as 
its aim a direct preparation for living in a foreign 
country. Practically, the vast majority of students 
will need a good reading knowledge rather than the 
ability to use the language for conversation. And as 
far as the aims of general education are concerned, 
the great historical values of a national culture de- 
serve preference as subject matter to a necessarily 
superficial introduction to eurrent problems. How- 
ever, it stands to reason that the introduction to for- 
eign languages and cultures as given in the regular 
school system is highly important for the develop- 
ment of international understanding and must be re- 
oriented in relation to our aims. 

It is only natural that the spirit and methods of 
teaching any given subject on a nation-wide seale are 
not very receptive to the changing ideas and needs 
of a new era. The more skill and knowledge teachers 
have to acquire for their profession and the greater 
the number of teachers needed, the stronger becomes 
the weight of the influence of average thinking, of the 
tendency to do a routine job by following traditions. 
Numerous individual exceptions notwithstanding, it 
is a faet that the teaching of literature is still deci- 
sively influenced by the spirit of positivism, the pre- 
vailing philosophy of the second half of the nine- 
teenth eentury—which means that the works and lives 
of the great writers are too often taught as if factual 


knowledge of and about them were important in itself. 
It is a natural result of such teaching that a great 
number of students fail to find any meaning in litera- 


ture. 

And yet there is no better way to a deeper under- 
standing of a culture than through the study of the 
writings of its greatest representatives. If we want 
to educate the young generation of today and tomor- 
row to better international understanding, if we want 
to prepare students for making real and valuable 
contacts with another people, it is an important pre- 
requisite to raise the level of the teaching of a foreign 
language and culture, to make it meaningful in terms 
of the great problems with which we are faced today. 
How is this to be done? 

It may be permissible to illustrate this problem by 
reference to a personal experience. I had studied 
German culture as a German and taught it to Germans 
for more than twenty years when I had to reorient 
myself to the teaching of German in an American col- 
lege. Summed up briefly, what I had to learn was: 
to see the development of Germany from a distance, 
in the perspective of her participation in the develop- 
ment of Western civilization as a whole, eliminating 
the details and specialties which naturally play a 
predominant role in national education; to bring out 
in the explanation of great writers their connection 
with present-day problems; to introduce the students 
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to the understanding of the German people by eon- 
trasting or paralleling their history and their ways 
of thinking and living with those of this country. 
To give a few examples, I found American college 
students keenly interested in German literature from 
Lessing to modern times when their attention was 
focused on such topics as the continuous preoccu- 
pation of German writers with the problem of the 
dignity of the human individual, the causes and effects 
of political conditions, the reasons for the emaciation 
of German liberalism, or the indications of the gradual 
growth of nationalism culminating in Nazism. Many 
aspects became clezrer to me than they ever had been 
before, as, for example, the contributions of Germany 
to world civilization by the colonization of Eastern 
Europe, comparable in its effects on the nation to the 
American drive to the West in the 19th century, or 
the crisis of the 16th century in comparison to the 
American situation in our own times. 

I hope this brief characterization of a personal 
experience will serve to make clear what to me seems 
a critical point in planning the improvement of inter- 
national understanding. Language studies have taken 
on a new meaning in this connection. They are im- 
portant not only for young people in the school sys- 
tem, but for many adults outside the school system. 
It is not only a question of a better and wider acqui- 
sition of language skills. We must find ways of com- 
bining the introduction to a deeper understanding of 
a foreign people with the learning of its language. 
The study of great writings produced by a nation is 
the natural way to the heart of that nation. But such 
study must be made meaningful and must be directly 
related to our immediate concerns. 

A radical reorientation, a reorientation as to the 
content, the interpretation, and the methods of teach- 
ing in language studies is called for. Such a task can 
be accomplished only on the highest level; leading 
scholars in the fields of literature, social sciences, and 
education should be brought together to examine the 
problem and to clarify for each nation the language 
of which is to be taught the essentials of its presen- 
tation to American learners. From the centers of 
such clarification the new teaching should be spread 
by publications and by example. 

To sum up the suggestions of this article: we need 
a reorientation of language teaching in schools and 
colleges in order to stimulate public opinion support- 
ing international understanding and to provide a gen- 
eral preparation for those who will live abroad; we 
need a specialized preparation and indoctrination for 
exchange students; and finally special attention must 
be given to feeding the mass media of communication 
with information concerning international intellectual 
co-operation. 
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STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN By 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, 1947 


WITH a grand total this fall of 1,149,933 veterans 
attending all U. S. institutions of higher education,! 
the GI tide has apparently reached its peak. This 
likelihood is indicated in the current record-breaking 
enrollments at 716 approved universities and four- 
year colleges which have reported to the present writer 
1,592,389 full-time students and 585,868 part-time 
students for 1947; and likewise at 1,753 institutions 
above the high-school level, for which the U. S. Office 
of Education has reported current totals of 2,338,226 
“resident students,” not differentiated as to full-time 
and part-time.” 

These 1947 enrollments surpass last year’s previous 
peak record. For 620 of the approved universities 
and four-year colleges supplying comparable data for 
both years, the increase over 1946 is 9.7 per cent in 
respect to full-time students and 18.8 per cent in 
respect to part-time students, the latter including per- 
sons attending summer sessions not duplicated in the 
fall enrollment. For the 983 universities, colleges, and 
professional schools in the U. S. Office of Education 
survey, the increase over 1946 is just under 12 per 
cent for resident students, not differentiated as to full- 
time and part-time and not including summer attend- 
ance; for all 1,753 institutions the increase is 12.5 
per cent.? 

Has the Veteran Peak-Load Been Reached? Indi- 
cations that the huge 1947 attendance of GIs repre- 
sents a peak, or at least a plateau, are to be found in 
analyses showing that the total veteran attendance has 
slowed up in comparison with nonveteran increases 
and that there has been a pronounced decrease in vet- 
erans entering college as freshmen. Here are perti- 
nent facts: 

Recent information from the Veterans Administra- 
tion’ discloses that, “as of October 31, 1947, 1,149,933 


1 Telegram to present writer, November 29, 1947, from 
H. V. Stirling, assistant administrator for vocational re- 
habilitation and education, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D, C. 

2 Circular No, 238, November 10, 1947. Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. Prepared by Robert C. Story and Betty J. Kelly 
with the assistance of Edith L. Koch; under the general 
direction of Ralph C. M. Flynt, acting director, Research 
and Statistical Service, and John Dale Russell, director, 
Division of Higher Education. A summary shows that: 
1,753 institutions (including 21 estimated) have 2,338,226 
resident students, or 260,131 (12.5 per cent) more than 
in the fall of 1946; that 983 universities, colleges, and 
professional schools have 1,882,505 students, or 201,450 
(11.9 per cent) more than in 1946; that 200 teachers col- 
leges and normal schools have 162,199 students, or 12,140 
(8.0 per cent) more than in 1946; and that 107 Negro 
institutions have 74,173 students, or 15,331 (26.0 per 
cent) more than in 1946. 
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veterans were enrolled in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, 79,966 of them under Public Law 16 [disability] 
and 1,069,967 under Publie Law 346.” 

The Veterans Administration had earlier estimated* 
that there would be 1,342,000 veterans in all institu- 
tions this fall. The actuality of 1,149,933 is 14.3 per 
cent below this (14.4 per cent for veterans under PL 
346 and 13 per cent for those under PL 16). 

For 620 comparable approved universities and four- 
year colleges, the 1947 findings show a total of 717,674 
full-time veterans, a gain of 3.3 per cent over 1946. 
A breakdown of these institutions by types follows: 
53 publie universities, 271,493 full-time veterans, or 
2.5 per cent increase over 1946; 45 universities under 
private control, 175,403 full-time veterans, an increase 
of 4 per cent; 396 independent colleges of arts and 
science, 140,809 full-time veterans, an increase of 3.2 
per cent; 43 independent technological institutions, 
89,101 full-time veterans, an increase of 4.2 per cent; 
83 independent teachers colleges, 40,868 full-time vet- 
erans, an increase of 3.7 per cent. 

In these same 620 institutions, the total of nonvet- 
eran full-time students for 1947 is 663,782, a gain of 
17.7 per cent over 1946. The veteran proportion of 
the full-time enrollment in these institutions in 1946 
was 55.1 per cent; this fall it was 51.9 per cent. This 
means, to generalize, that the full-time veteran attend- 
ance is up slightly as compared with last year, and 
that the full-time nonveteran attendance is up in rela- 
tively larger measure than the veteran. 

Trend Interpretations. Since freshmen and their 
choices disclose the latest current of thought and 
action, there is great interest in the comparison of 
freshman full-time enrollments of this fall with those 
of the fall of 1946. As for a good many years, the 
comparison covers five fields: liberal arts, engineering, 
commerce (or business administration), agriculture, 
and “teachers college”; figures are given in Table IV. 

A decrease of 23 per cent in the number of fresh- 
man men and a decrease of 3.7 per cent in the number 
of freshman women are disclosed in the reports of 640 
institutions for which statisties are available for both 
1947 and 1946. 

As to freshman men, the most considerable drop 
was in 47 publie universities which have 25.7 per cent 
fewer. Second were 428 independent colleges of arts 
and science, where the decrease was 23.4 per cent. 
Third were 81 independent teachers colleges, which 
lost 23.2 per cent. Next were 36 universities under 


3 Letter to the present writer from Mr. Stirling, of the 
Veterans Administration, November 6, 1947. 
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private control, which record a decrease of 19.8 per 
cent. The 48 independent technological institutions 
reported 18.8 per cent fewer freshmen men. 

As to freshman women, the largest decrease, 8.3 per 
cent, was in 36 universities under private control. 
Other decreases were: 47 public universities, 4 per 


cent; 428 independent colleges of arts and science, 3.6 
per cent; 81 independent teachers colleges, .8 per cent. 
The attendance of 4,138 freshman women in 48 inde- 
pendent technological institutions represented an in- 
erease of .7 per cent. 

Veteran Trends. The dominant factor in the de- 


TABLE I 
I. UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 








1. Under Public Control 


2. Under Private Control 





). Of Ya. B.. 3,563 1,435 5,653 344 569 
1. of Wash. .. 9,430 6,084 18,519 738 1,608 
’. of Wichita. 1,527 1,505 8,529 125 150 
J. of Wis. ... 18,342 9,886+¢ 31,4367 998 1,810 


3 ¥ Pi = 7 Ss 
f ~ xs 
2 a2 0m - sags 
@ Eo nee © bo 5 ‘ ® Eo see os 5 bo 
Institution a8 og aoe Bs oa Institution a8 Ce: ass Ba 7 
a> 2s Eos Sa =a E> 2 Eos 2a =a 
$a ao San a8 $3 $a an 3a. ri $2 
eon os Cor So of os ops vor ro of 
Pe LAS Pad aS) Sis) re Zim Pad cas) aise 
Colleges of C. Boston C. M . 8,205 1,695 6,986 263 314 
of Bites 2a 9,638 19,310 66,002 1,894 8,172 Boston U. 6,007 3,970 22,789 600 1,000 
City. Ga. «60s 5,454 6, 382 35,129 900* 1,550* — Young 1,622 2,775 5,259 180 250 
Hunter C. W 886 5,669 12,300 401 688 PL a na oe 2,819 2,114 4935 <n 499 
Bklyn. Col. . 2,615 5,110 15,661 455 725 Catholic U. of 
Queens C. .. 683 2,149 2,912 138 209 America ... 1,620 1,969 6,576 353 451 
Indiana U. ... 6,486 7,690 24,306 715 1,754 Clark U., Mass. 516 450 1,248 54 72 
La. State U. & Columbia .... 10,919 12,192 42,627* pens 4,297 
A. 4 EG, 5,678 5,386 13,050 621 805 Comen U. ... 5,311 4,930 11,826 868 2,038 
Miamt U. 2... 2,144 2,906 5,812 314 357 Creighton .... 1,920 932 3,463 101 297 
Mich. State C. 8,678 5,367 16,336 898 1,060 Dartmouth M. 1,828 1,143 3,048 238 322 
Mont. State U. 1,909 1,329 3,952 156 225 De Paul ..... 3,009 1,904 13,199 232 344 
Ohio State U.. 14,076 9,803 ee 1,430 ar Ae 2,561 1,457 5,610 173 198 
Ohi6- Wi «2008 5,203 1,399 7,269* 248 345 SEK 00.0.0.66< 2,249 2,641 5,484 482 598 
Ore. State C. . 3,852 3,589 8,192 447 507 ae 2,034 1,138 4,462 256 466 
Pa, State C. .. 6,206 1,535 10,553 995 1,036 Fordham M .. 4,157 2,324 10,900 295 390 
Rutgers ..--s- 5,567 3,942 17,456 755 1,284 Georget’n U. M (4,945) 227 560 
State C. Wash. 8,449 3,198 7,294 437 524 George Wash. . 4,670 1,530 15,284 600 760 
U. of Akron .. 1,685 1,298 5,443 134 250 Harvard U. M. 8,628 3,975 12,603 so |RSS 
U. of Alabama = 55,324 3,276 9,336 415 540 Howard U. .. 2,514 2,285 6,305 366 467 
U. of Arizona . 2,757 2,146 5,910 279 327 Johns —_— 1,545 1,138 7,302 561 1,120 
U. of Arkansas 3,004 1,752 6,046 348 378 Lehigh M . 2,243 815 3,736 278 312 
U. of Calif., ine. Loyola, iL 1,834 2,466 8,946 217 633 
Berkeley Loyola, a, 1,151 786 3,020 102 200 
Los Angeles Marquette ... 3,645 3,811 7,872 342 682 
and other New York U.. 12,621 9,787 51,312 1,099¢ 3,081¢ 
Campuses .. 21,003 21,634 54,165 1,699 3,235 Northwestern. 5,549 4,941 29,562 650 1,842 
U.of Cincinnati 4,382 38,518 18,642 3869 919 Princeton M . 1,915 1,540 8,455 am ois 
U. of Colorado 4,741 4,444 13,285 She 671 Rice Institute. 703 868 1,571 87 131 
U. of Conn. .. 4,500 2,776 8,197 418 490 St. _ John’ s U., 
U. of Delaware 1,146 1,000 2,976 175 190 , ee 2,717 1,334 7,007 141 205 
U. of Florida . 5,646 3,088 11,499 445 496 at Louis U. 4,724 4,106 11,833 489 1,162 
U. of Georgia . 4,365 3,192 8,541* 354 462 South. Meth. 4,358 2 673 10,862 239 862 
U. ‘of Idaho .. 1,930 1,596 3,863* 240 240 Stanford 4,293 3,582 9,198 493 992 
U. of Illinois . 15,691 10,806 32,391 1,316# 2,886§ Syracuse (16,128) 19,636 1,303 
U. of Iowa... 5,665 4,465 11,905 601 =: 1,035 Temple ...... 4,659 3,797 17,575 724 910 
U. of Kansas . 5,635 3,644 10,278 485 1,127 Ree eI 2,138 1,409 4,167 ‘as 760 
U. of Kentucky 4,789 2,749 9,299 837 368 ee 2,512 2,696 7,273 387 829 
U. of Louisville 2,685 1,875 8,048 174 414 U. of Buffalo . 4,556 1,836 11,640 ee 
U. of Maine . 3,185 1,649 5,821 271 803 U. of Chicago . 4,443 4,072 12,417 745 
U. of Maryland 6,435 4,717 14,269* 903 1,103 U. of Denver . 5,979 2,138 12,167 311 511 
U. of Michigan 11,735 8,831 26,832 1,018* 1,368* U. of Detroit . 3,995 3.173 9.713* 237 415 
U. of Minn. .. 16,636 11,276 37,862 Ts U. of Kansas 
U. of Miss. ... 1,812 1,191 8,990 165 211 ei 1,543 718 4.983 107 182 
U. of Missouri. 9,014 4,217 16,103 748 842 U. of Notre 
U, of Nebraska 5,648 4,352 11,943 469 695 Dame M. (4,757) Blas ie 
U. of Nevada . 853 863 2,151 104 138 Of Pe. vax 5,628 4,077 15,180 ae 1,920 
U. of N. B.... 2,251 1,556 4,252 225 306 U. of Pittsburgh 8,396 4,594 24,252 423 1,420 
U. of N. Mex. . 2,377 1,790 5,015 237 259 U.of Richmond 1,061 944 3, 548t 86 155 
U. of N. Car. . 4,865 2,649 paren 650 T00F U. of Rochester 2,006 1,925 6,291 360 754 
U. of N. Dak.. 1,532 1,217 8,171 156 174 U. of S. Calif. 8,807 3:789 31.255% 440 1,091 
U. of Okla... 7,184 4,674 = 13,622 459 559¢ Vanderbilt ... 1,794 1,715 3,667 347 565 
U. of Oregon . 3,090* 2, 2'510* 6,836 ae 380* Washington U. 4,381 3,168 12,862 438 1,152 
U. of 8. Car. . 2,601 1,692 5,553 237 268 Western Reserve 3,871 2,648 15,633 33 836 
U. of 8. Dak. . 1,092 687 2,116 130 169 pS ee 5,181+ 3, '680t 9,024 639 1,299 
U. of Tenn. .. 4,382 2,828 8,988 574 617 Totals .... 183,837 183,650 559,563 15,568 40,367 
U. of Texas .. 10,755 6,895 19,627 873 1,38 
U. of Toledo . 2,600 1,756 6,779 200 286 
U. of Utah .. 4,350 4,410 14,214+ 375 §20 
u of Vermont 1,459 1,221 8,471 203 272 
t 
I 
[ 


1. of Wyoming 1,894 1,396 4,316 239 300 
Wayne U..... 5,049 38,956 20,734 454 794 


S aeee é 7,722 
Totals .... 310/392 236. 363 704,570 27,943 41,241 





* Estimated. 

+ Approximate. 

# Does not include any non-salaried clinical staff. 
§ Includes 543 on non-salaried clinical staff. 


* Estimated. 
t For 1946-47. 
+ Approximate. 
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Institution 


Adelphi W 
Agnes Scott W 
Alabama Pub. 
MOS EL 
Albertus Mag- 
ore 
OS eee ee 
Po Fe 
Altres U. ...- 
Allegheny 
pS Pare 
American Int. 
_ A ee 
American a8 
Amherst M ... 
Anderson 
Antioch ..... 
Aquinas ..... 
Ark. 8S. C. Pub. 
Err 
Ashland ..... 
Atlanta U. ... 
Atlantic Union 
Augustana, III. 


Augustana, S.D. 


Bee ksae3% 
Autta C. os... 
re 
Baldwin-Wal- 
SY ae 
Barat C, of the 
Sacred ee 
Bard C, 
re re 
Baylor U..... 
Beaver C. .... 
Belhaven W 
SO rerrre 
Benedict .... 
Bennett W ... 
Bennington W 
PS 
Bessie Tift W. 
Bethany, Kans. 
Bethany, W. 
i errr 
eee 
Bethune-Cook- 
OPPS Se 
Birmingham- 
Southern 
ee ae 
Blue Moun- 
tain W .... 
Bowdoin M 
Bowling Green 
ea 
Bradley U. ... 
Briar Cliff W 
Bridgewater 
Bryn Mawr .. 
Bucknell U. .. 
cl a | 
Calvin C. 
Ceniine ....% 
Capital U. 
Carleton C. .. 
Carroll, Mont. 
GREET GE 
Carroll, Wis. . 
Carson-New- 
i 
Carthage 
Catawba C, 
Cedar Crest .. 
Centenary 
Central, Iowa. 
Cee . escaes 
Chapman C, .. 
Chestnut Hill 
teres ees 


Veterans 
Full-time 
Nonveterans 
Full-time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 





—y 


Institution 


Veterans 
Nonveterans 
Full-time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 





Chica 3. C. ... 
Citadel Pub. M 
Clark C., Ga. . 
Ciarxe CU. W . 


ey M 


eee eeees 


at of Charles- 
ton Pub. .. 
C. of Idaho .. 
Cc. of Medical 
Evangelists . 
C. of Mt. St. 
Joseph-on-the- 
"3 ae 
C...28 Bit.. @t. 
Vincent W 
C. of New Ro- 
chelle W ... 
C. of Notre 
Dame W .. 
C. of Our Lady 
of the Elms W 
C. of Puget 


C. of “St Cath- 
erine W . 
C.25 Ne , Bliza- 


eee 
C. of St. Mary- 
of-the-Wa- 
CT ee 
C. of St. Rose 
ed eteeian s 
C. of St. Scho- 
lastica W .. 
C. of St. Teresa, 
SEIN. W uss 


C. of St. Thom- 
aS ee 
C. of the Holy 
Names ... 
C. of the Pacific 
Cc. of William 
and Mary .. 
Cc. of Wooster. 
Colorado C. .. 
Columbia C. W 
Concordia C, . 
Conn. C. W.. 
Converse W .. 
Cornell C. of 
POWR 2 cues 
Culver-Stock- 
SOM coves F 
Dakota Wes- 
RUIN 6:46:66 
Davidson M .. 
Davis & Elkins 
Seas -So5'e.n ew 
Denison U. 
De Pauw ..... 
Dickinson C. . 
Dillard U. 
EO ES. + 60 0 
Dominican C. 
=" San Rafael 
Drew U. 
Drury C. 
Duchesne Ww: 


os 
~~ 


. SS Full-time 
OO 


a 
° 
® 


1,553 


703 


506 
630 


407 





* Estimated. 


+ Approximate. 
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Dunbarton C. Incarnate Word = s 

of the Holy a a 32 481 1,113 50 67 

Cross W ... 1 199 302 15 380 Iowa Wesleyan eae he do 756 44 56 
Duquesne U. 2,695 904 6,079 90 201 James Millikin 
D’Youville W 5 444 449 30 35 a ae 803 663 1,782 57 87 
Earlham C. .. 207 516 766 42 52 Jamestown .. 178 310 602 25 32 
Eastern Naza- John Carroll U. 1,358 608 2,493 65 95 

rene Cy as <0 123 347 478 16 31 Johnson C. ; 

Eastern New Smith U. .. 278 492 956 34 37 

Mexico C. .. 252 333 749 49 53 Judson C. W . 0 217 225 24 29 
Elmhurst 249 401 659 39 43 Juniata C. ... 259 376 717 39 45 
Elmira C. W 5 393 399 41 52 Kalamazoo ... 294 357 666 48 ; 57 
Wilson yc sass ae eye 806 38 38 Kent State U 3,210 1,913 7,881 238 2% 
Emmanuel W 3 756 1,312 56 72 Kentucky S. C. 230 473 830 29 34 
Emmanuel Mis- Kenyon M ... 307 327 634 51 67 

sionary .. 406 586 1,138 54 54 Keuka C. W .. 6 426 432 27 36 
Emory & Henry 264 268 617 26 2 By ve uses 365 467 876 65 69 
Erskine C. 187 276 501 32 35 Knoxville .... 87 213 301 16 16 
Evansville 1,039 536 2,818 90 96 LaGrange C. . 0 138 143 18 2 
a arr 1,002 393 5,046 100 154 Lake Erie W . 0 207 246 27 32 
Findlay C. ... 237 172 475 24 26 Lake Forest C. 319 402 874 28 42 
Wit Wi ev caas 271 695 1,151 51 58 i esi ae 204 307 753 37 38 
Florida S. U,. La Salle M... 1,400 490 1,955 75 75 

arr 889 8,171 5,12 239 250 La Sierra .. 299 467 957 42 52 
Franklin C. of Lawrence .... 395 667 1,068 69 75 

i ere 214 409 645 2 35 Lebanon Valley 444 373 1,032 40 50 
Franklin & Mar- Le Moyne .... 130 241 551 20 23 

shall M .. 783 530 1,459 73 76 Lenoir-Rhyne . 438 384 ows 43 46 
Fresno S.C. Lewis & Clark 539 462 _- 65 72 

err 1,154 1,458 3,885 145 164 Limestone W . 50 366 502 31 35 
Furman ..... 566 849 1,915 70 73 Lincoln Memo- 

Geneva ...... 471 426 1,723 42 53 cS ee 207 944 705 2 30 
Georgetown 273 421 833 41 41 Lincoln U., Mo. 380 578 1,192 68 75 
George Pepper- Lineoln U., Pa. : 

GiBO. 4.75.5 768 699 1,718 79 94 ; are 245 298 562 36 41 
George Williams 211 124 454 16 28 Lindenwood W 0 477 477 50 50 
Georgia 8. RS eae 360 473 902 35 46 

for W. Pub. 4 1,110 1,600 99 100 Livingstone .. 160 217 415 28 28 

Georgia 8. Wo- Loretto Heights Bs 

man’s C. Pub. 3 347 385 25 29  Weéseuce 6 383 580 32 52 
Georgian Court Louisiana C. . 272 522 942 38 43 

| ahaa ae 0 236 348 32 39 Loyola C., Md. 

Gettysburg ... 721 475 1,300 74 .— See... 644 321 1,472 41 64 
Gonzaga U. M 1,079 495 2,317 131 140 Loyola U., Cal } 
Good Counsel W 2 B85 387 24 Se = Sh Be 1,335 538 2,324 59 72 
Goshen C. ... 59 512 733 30 38 i. 378 456 1,036 42 50 
Goucher W 5 726 741 49 57 Lynchburg ... 324 331 815 36 41 
Grinnell ..... <aiuce ae 1,160 76 85 Macalester ... 641 909 1,670 100 119 
Grove City ... 658 700 1,425 58 128 MacMurray W 3 30 906 58 66 
Guilford C. .. 282 304 633 a2 33 Madison C. 80 1,136 1,690 91 94 
Gustavus Adol- Manchester .. 221 610 975 36 48 
phus C. ... 510 746 1,267 68 68 Manhattan M. 1,788 890 2,695 101 169 
Hamilton Cc. M 327 269 624 53 56 Manhattanville 
Hamline U 449 724 1,231 57 81 Cc. of the Sa- 
Hampden-Syd- cred Heart W 22 488 768 64 73 
Sy ee 188 254 442 24 24 Marietta .. 744 2: 1,308 60 67 
Hanover ..... 271 384 669 2 35 Marshall Pub. 1,563 1,445 4,749 144 157 
Hardin-Sim- Mary Baldwin 

mons U. ... T72 890 2,613 76 134 i a 1 343 344 32 36 
Hastings . 325 411 909 47 51 Marygrove C. 
Haverford M . 252 298 550 53 ae Jee 3 798 1,398 78 91 
Heidelberg C. . 224 575 943 49 54 Mary Manse .. 5 169 36 46 
Hendrix C. ... 229 360 660 34 40 ae A Washing- 
Hillsdale C. .. 269 356 734 43 Se ee We es « 45 1,413 1,667 84 
oo” | 343 318 707 2 37 MaryInurst c. 2 
a TA) a a i i kl eee 9 261 378 22 35 

liam Smith C. 575 601 1,226 62 67 ve OSES 
Hofstra ..... 1,197 T27 2,336 73 133 Kans. W .. 3 254 500 2 34 
Hollins C. W . 1 367 3870 39 46 Marymount, N. 
Holy Cross M. 974 735 1,709 102 102 : ae 0 542 582 53 59 
Holy Names W 5 157 366 24 28 Maryville, Mo. 
Hoem W sce. 2 519 536 49 9 Phare 284 311 20 35 
eee 480 732 1,302 54 63 Maryville, Tenn. 255 643 898 48 50 
Houghton .... 215 526 819 36 44 Marywood W . 11 569 1,136 51 61 
Howard C. ... 833 453 1,569 57 63 MePherson 119 288 531 29 33 
Humboldt 8. C. 349 363 957 51 54 Mercyhurst. W. 1 245 396 31 3a 
Huntingdon C. Meredith C. W 0 550 667 45 47 

Gas hare 220 557 908 35 46 Middlebury Te + 2,153 72 2 
eee 163 141 394 22 28 Midland 165 273 659 27 32 
Illinois C. .... 288 286 644 31 37 ee 167 351 686 22 24 
Illinois Wes- | | ae 20 705 1,112 75 98 

leyan U. 566 715 1,360 70 82 Millsaps ..... 330 445 1,024 37 43 
Immaculata Cc. Milwaukee- 

dt aoa eee 1 359 569 33 44 Downer W. 25 357 392 40 50 

Immaculate Miss. S.C. for 

Heart W 12 395 968 42 42 We PUM cer 2 1,115 1,127 70 75 














a 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 











=] =| ne Lo} % ne 
e, #28 2 ga s. sss (0 #2 
s S . 3 
Institution u oe ass Bey os Institution we Se 253 ae ey 
cs $2 sf Se 2e es gs sss g3 25 
Sa an Za, = Be Fb . $3 as San ae 8g 
eon os Con —-¥) coe eos os vor So oo 
mm Zim Pad tS] SIs) eae) vA) Pad Re ea 
Mo. Valley C. . 282 243 590 27 37 Rocky Mountain 
Monmouth $21 590 943 64 8 er a 147 62 282 16 20 ‘ 
Moravian M . 275 94 385 24 25 BOUIN ..csincs 233 3865 606 8 75 
Morehouse ... 461 396 857 37 41 Roosevelt ... 1,709 1,822 5,930 250 850 
Morgan 8. C. . 489 777 1,883 78 94 Rosary W .... 7 714 930 66 79 
Morningside . 620 518 1,384 55 65 Rosemont W . 1 306 344 26 43 ‘ 
Morris Brown. 273 533 881 36 39 Russell Sage ‘ 
Mount Holyoke SEW sates 129 594 904 75 81 ‘ 
Meee 4 1,187 1,198 118 198 St. Ambrose .. 769 438 1,777 54 64 ; 
Mount Mary C. St. Anselm’s C. 387 186 575 39 39 : 
FRITS 14 686 1,574 47 142 St. Augustine’s 90 303 393 21 22 
Mount Mercy St. Benedict's 
Rae re 71 312 992 38 6... Ce. ikaw: 225 245 475 40 45 ‘“ 
Mount St. Mary’s, St. Bonaventure 
Cal; W .4..; 5 392 692 388 00. 7 Sea eg a 838 593 2,024 88 93 
Mount St. Mary’s, St. Edward’ Ss P 
ee 370 221 656 30 31 Seminary M 87 13 100 12 12 : 
Mount St. Scho- St. Joseph, 5 
lastica C. W 6 389 819 33 43 Conn. W ... 11 425 864 30 40 ; 
Mount Union . 531 371 1,018 47 50 St. Joseph’s, 
Muhlenberg M 937 420 1,425 91 93 a | re 0 213 424 23 33 
Mundelein W . 9 958 1, 149 69 80 St. Joseph's, : 
Municipal U. of ee 1 559 560 41 49 . 
Omaha ... 995 941 4,134 61 71 St. as” an s, a 
Muskingum C. 328 609 1,083 57 68 | ie 1,106 459 2,170 50 74 j 
Nazareth, Ky. St. ee rence U. 591 683 1,566 76 81 
—_ EE PE 8 426 1,387 38 535 St. Martin’s .. 212 114 352 33 33 ; 
Nazareth, Mich. St. Mary, Kans. i 
Fe 2 221 459 19 42 _ Shera 3 300 646 38 44 I 
Nazareth, N. Y. St. Mary of the if I 
Fe at aac Tea ie 6 417 752 41 50 Springs Ww. 3 249 591 24 47 1 
Nebraska Wes- St. Mary of the e : 
leyan U. ... 299 508 910 42 48 Woods W .. 2 414 1,307 47 53 \ 
Newberry C. .. 322 285 709 32 82 St. Mary’s, - A I 
N.Y.S.C. for Cait. EB .. 450 500 950 45 45 I 
Teachers ... 266 1,064 2,415 110 123 St. Mary’ s : I 
Niagara U. M 875 550 1,654 83 122 Minn. as 251 241 529 36 36 , 
N. Carolina C. 286 715 shades 52 59 St. Mary’ Fy I 
North Central Notre Dame 
_ Ae 367 523 969 46 50 . rrr a 4 509 868 54 64 { 
Northwest St. Michael’s M 457 282 904 43 43 
Nazarene .. 182 356 621 26 54 St. Norbert M 510 823 1,297 41 62 { 
Northwestern Se SS ie 568 1,079 1,656 93 113 
_ ee 576 1,056 2,071 98 100 St. Patrick’s se I 
Norwich U. .. 314 803 629 41 57 “paul Ser M 5 76 81 11 12 
Notre Dame, St. Paul Semi- 3 
Chie W.:, - 1 303 805 24 33 i Ce 8 203 211 18 18 ; 
Notre Dame of St. Peter’s M . 397 371 788 34 37 I 
Staten Is. W 0 279 279 15 25 St. Vincent M 533 310 877 30 54 \ 
Oberlin C. .. 700 1,520 2,360 174 184 St. Xavier, . : \ 
Occidental C. . 578 627 1,565 63 89 oS ar 7 360 661 38 2 \ 
Ohio Wesleyan Salem, N. C. W 29 345 385 32 45 \ 
PES ET 741 1,336 2,152 106 121 Samuel Huston 2 BS ma \ 
Oklahoma C. RR Te i 162 41° 765 37 42 
ee W.. 2k ss 3 654 750 56 58 San Francisco V 
Ottawa U. ... 224 344 643 24 30 a 30 356 559 39 44 \ 
Otterbein .... 401 522 992 47 68 San Francisco a V 
Ouachita C. .. 270 516 1,104 41 45 5. &. Pee .. 1,172 1,748 5,496 119 162 
Our Lady of San Jose S.C. 3,218 3,640 8,141* 300 320 - 
the Lake W 25 326 930 ee 9 nies a gelting 
Pacific Union . 257 497 1,035 56 79 rence W... 39 808 444 66 75 
Pacific U. ... 581 339 969 36 46 Searritt ..... 8 138 201 19 19 
Paine _ ee es 79 283 542 19 22 * 0 238 238 28 34 
4 , 7 ' Scripps W ... 
Parsons ..... 246 230 707 26 37 Seattle 294 295 1,149* 60 80 
Pasadena .... 209 361 666 31 38 ‘as “eee PM 
~ 2 Seattle Pacific 3 _ 
Pennsylvania “os 0 57 C 241 322 740 26 45 ~ 
C. for W .. 9 49 505 ‘ 5 Pee eee oo 79 66 
Phillips U. ... 450 565. 1,183 44 56 —_ es Ww B - aoe i “prs m4 bs 
. F 400 5 32 { , + we ‘ ‘ 4 
Prairie View’ : a — Shorter C. W 0 219 225 28 33 
ee aa 539 1,263 2,859 105 130 — it ete 1,615 525 2,794 80 99 
Principia C. .. 147 307 46 33 35 Siena Heig ts. ‘ 
Providence M . 1,051 519 2,222 89 90 ae 5 361 1,153 28 28 
Queens W.... 37 417 542 40 47 PS Cc. W 140 1,330 1,718 96 165 
Radcliffe W .. 50 1,264 1,372 mee 400 Simpson C. .. 274 430 1,014 43 47 
Radford W .. 8 738 1,341 49 54 Skidmore C. W 52 933 990 73 86 
Randolph- Smith W .... 10 2,160 2,320 272 272 
Macon M .. 303 234 559 27 28 Southeastern A 
Randolph- ‘ ae c. 513 644 1,443 75 88 
Macon W .. 1 696 709 71 71 Southwestern, 
a eae 335 381 819 54 59 ‘ a SRE 268 355 763 43 46 A 
Regis W .... 3 652 1,045 54 63 Southwestern, 
mapon ©. 40s. 286 378 664 51 “ pe ae, . 276 468 896 56 66 4 
Roanoke C. .. $11 290 reg 35 ¢ Southwest La. é 
Rockford W .. 57 457 900 35 58 oe Pee. .. 1,573 1,759 3,980 178 199 p 
Rockhurst C. Southwestern ‘ 
ee 479 286 1,090 88 50 U., Texas .. 339 529 938 49 63 








Teaching Staff 


| Total Number 


| 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 





Institution 


Veterans 
Full-time 


Nonveterans 
Full-time 


Veterans and 
nonveterans 





All Resident 


Teaching Staff 


Full-time 


Institution 


Total Number 
Teaching Staff 


Veterans 
Full-time 





Nonveterans 
Full-time 


Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 


Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 


Full-time 





Spelman W .. 3 
Springtield ce. 1,016 
Spring Hill C. 

M 406 


235 
Swarthmore C. 386 
Sweet Briar W 1 
Talladega C. . 78 
Tarkio 104 
Taylor U. .. 139 
Texas Christian 
a. 1,810 


for 
Thiel 
Tillotson 
Tougaloo 
Transylvania 


wrinity Be 
Texas 
Tusculum C, 
Union, Ss ee 
inion C., Neb. 
Inion, N. Y. M 
}. of Chatta- 
nooga 
l.of Dayton . 
}.of Dubuque 
}.of Miam 
’, of Portland 
J.of Redlands 
). of San Fran- 
cisco M ‘ 
’. of Santa 
Clara M . 
’. of Seranton 
M 


1.of Tulsa ... 
Upsala 
Ursinus 
Valparaiso U. . 
Vassar W .... 
Villa Maria W 
ve = 
Va. Mil. Inst. 
Pua. os 
Li a. 


296 
668 
450 
284 
127 
322 


1,644 


2,089 
3,533 

743 
9,547 
2,130 
1,744 
2,821 
1,045 
3,037 

609 


1, 697 


4, 305 


780 
2,864 


“100 
com 


Wagner Mem. 
Lutheran .. 

Wake Forest C. 
M 


Walla Walla C. 
Washburn Mu- 
nicipal U. . 
Washington Cc. 

Washington 
and Jefferson 

Washington 
and Lee M . 

Washington 
Missionary 


Webster C. 
Wellesley w. ae 
WEGee WF sae. 
Wesleyan C. W 
Wesleyan U. M 
Western W .. 
Western Mary- 
land 
Westminster, 
M 


OO 
ho 


Westminster, 
>» 


y 
Wheaton, ii. 


Ww aaa Mass. 


Ww hota 

Whittier 

Whitworth ... 

Wiley 

Willamette U. 

William Jewell 
hy! 


Williams C. 
Wilmington rh 
Wilson W ... 
Winthrop W 
Pub. 
Ww aoe Wa 
Wofford ! 
Woman’s qn 


V 
Woodstock C. . 
Xavier U., La. 
Xavier U., 

Ohio M 
Yankton 


507 


,043 
428 


980 
207 


781 


555 
390 
606 
258 


2,201 
1,960 
1,322 


2 982 





-: 32 ¢ 1,262 Youngstown .. a ry Bt 
gy v. ) Totals .... 173,422 246, 95 92 «545,667 24, 994 $1, 044 


Ww cin ms dia d é 598 





TABLE I—(Continued) 
INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. Technological Institutions 











Institution Institution 


Veterans and 
nonveterans 
Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 


All Resident 
Teaching Staff 


Nonveterans 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 
Nonveterans 


Full-time 
Full-time 


Full-time 

Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 


| Veterans 





A, & M...C. of Calif. Inst. 
Texas Pub. a 892 439 
M 5,600 9,342 Carnegie Tech. 2,050* 1,595* 
: - Case Inst. of 
North Caro- Teen. & ... 1,198 
lina 1,636 1,112 é Clarkson C. of 
Alabama Poly. Teen: M ... 1,289 
Inst. Pud. .. 4,635 2,482 7 : Clemson Agric. 
— A. & M. Cc. M 2,095 
177 284 4: Colo. School of 
Mines Pub. 
M 








Pe ansas 


A. &E.. C.. 375 251 
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Iastitution Institution 


Nonveterans 
Full-time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 

| All Resident 
Nonveterans 
Full-time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 


| Teaching Staff 
Veterans 
Full-time 


| Total Number 
| Teaching Staff 


Veterans 
Full-time 
| Full-time 





Colo, A. & M, te Rensselaer 
Pub. g 1,405 é 22 2 Poly. Inst. M 
Rhode — 
922 ee ‘ 
Rose Poly. . -©F 
M 


— 62 
ao © 
ao oo 


nt Inst. of 


Tech. 1,518 v4 
wir fase A. & M. Ss. C. State 8. . 
‘ 1,047 2.55 S. Dakota S. of 
eames S. of 8 a ~~ 
Tech, M . 3,913 1,490 9 2 - Dakota 8. C. 
Hampton Inst. ¢ 908 


row 
re 


oe 
4 


Southern U. 
x - Pub 
4,104 91: State A. & 
C. (Ala.) 
Stevens Inst. 
“0. of Tech M . 
Louisiana Poly. Tennessee 
Inst. Pub. .. oa 55 180 A. . I. State 
Mass. 3 of _C. 
Tech. 7 3,208 5,6: 55 700+ 
Mich. C > M. 
& ‘ech, Pub. 1,647 
Mississippi 
a. C. Pad: .. 2,470 
Montana S. of Ganes & Met. 
Mines Pub. . 256 I 2% 3 Texas Tech. C. 
Montana S. C. Pub. 
Pub. 1,697 46 3,418 23 y Tuskegee Inst. 
Newark C. U. S. Coast 
Engineering 1,065 38: A Guard Acad. 
New Mexico C. U.S. Mil. Acad. 
of Ag. &M. A. Peb. M.... 1,221 2,189 
1,005 1,858 ’ 5 U. S. Naval 
, Acad. Pub. M a oss 2,876 
Ag. & E ng. Univ. of Mass. 
Pub. 3,93 5é 5,799* 2 5 Pub. 7 1,018 1,925 


N. Dakota Ag. ‘ i. 
Me 2,721 b. 2,216 1,759 4,755 
7,746 1 Pub. 3,632 1,669 6,898* 

OnLindina Worcester 


& M. Pub. 3,697 Z 12,789 Poly. Inst. 617 261 904 83 
mt. Pub. .. 9 5 14,660 a Totals .... 100,457 66,014 198,376 11,382 





* Hstimated. 
+ Approximate. 
TABLE I—(Continued) 
Ill. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
2. Teachers Colleges 








Institution Institution 


Veterans 
Full-time 
Nonveterans 
Full-time 
Veterans and 
| nonveterans 
All Resident 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 


Veterans 
| Full-time 
| Nonveterans 
| Full-time 
' All Resident 


( a gy A: at BA 


| 





Ala. S.T.C., 
Florence "Pub. 530 


Ala. 8.T.C., : 
Jacksonville ub. 27 311 
mast Central 
State C., 
CORI.) 22% ¢ 615 1,822 
Eastern Mont. 
S. N. School f 629 
Montgomery 9: 3, Eastern Ore. C. 
Ala. STC. ; of Ed. ‘ 929 
Troy oe: bis 5 868 5% Se 3f Fairmont 8. C. 5 1,645 
Albany 8. T y ps 3 Fayetteville 


Appalachian Bac. Fee. . 797 
Bok inal Fort —— 


1,550 


Arizona S8.T.C. 1,771 
Tempe Pu b. 405 »26 3, 8: Pal Peabody 
Ball S.T.C. i &. for § 


Central State Georgia T. C. 
é Pub. 


Cc. (Okla.) . 39% : f ( 
calcate aC. é 2 ,106 5: Great Falls 


‘Yolo. S. C. of Cc. of Ed. 
CON. Pub. ; weiss Harris T.C. .. 
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Institution Institution 


Nonveterans 
Full-time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 
Veterans 
Full-time 
Nonveterans 
Full-time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
Full-time 
Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 


Total Number 
Veterans 
Full-time 


Teaching Staff 








Henderson NR. 7. BS, 
§.7.C. Pub. 5 466 1,317 Trenton Pub. 

Ill. S.N.U. Car- N. M. High- 
bondale Pub. i 1,351 3,469 lands U. . 

Hil. 8.2:.C. New Mex. S. T. c. 
Eastern Pub. 687 2,061* 5 Oregon C. of Ed. 

I. S.2.C. reas Lutheran 


— 
948 1,963 


W estern 
Pub. 490 8,327 
Indiana S.T.C. 
Pub. * 1,308 3,739 
Iowa S.T. . 
Pub. 953 7 4,405 2 2 pensburg oa 379 
Jackson C., Pa. S.T.C., Slip- ; . 
Mississippi F 2 1,980 pery Rock . 439 
Kansas 8.T.C, Pa. 2.2.C., 
y West Chester 613 1,126 
Sam Houston 
Kansas 8.T.C. S.T.C. Pub . 923 1,066 3, 
Pittsburg , =, San Diego S.C. 2,024+¢ 2,037t 5,379* 
Pub. ’ : +92 Southern Ore- 
Kentucky S.T.C, gon C. of Ed. 300 301 929 
Eastern ; Fs Stephen F. Aus- 
Pub. tees ¢ tin S.T. 
Pub. 512 584 
Stout Institute 468 
Sul Ross S8.T.C. 
Pub. 402 


Cc. : 
Mic higan ec. Tenn. S.T.C., 
Kd. Central : - s Johnson City 
Pub. , : 158 . Pub. 495 74: 1,614 
MN a Tenn. S.T.C., 
ud., North- 3 - Murfreesboro 
ern Pub. .. 519 Pub 494 469 1,226 
Michigan C. of : ‘ 
Ed., Western E 2¢ 3,826 
Pub. 1,945 83: 26: a eT... ee 
Michigan yi ub. 2,66: ’ 
S.N.C., Pub. 5 1,313 ‘ ag a 7 
Miner Teachers 
Cc. 


539 59 5 ; u 
Minn. S.T.C., Pub. 911 2,740 


Bemidji Pub. 3 249 r Py ~ ROG 
Minn. S.T.C., . m oe. Pub.’ . 500 606 


Mankato ‘ 
Pub. 519 592 5 Farmville 


Minn. S.T.C., , 2,4 
Winona Pub. 246 355 76 wee. < of 
lensburg Pub. 
Wash. C. of Ed., 

Jastern, 
- nae yg bp 
‘ > 9 Yash. C. of Ed., 
central ‘Pub. = Western, Bel- 


Nicetbaides lingham Pub. 
1,700 





S. 
Southeast ; z ) Ww estern a: 
Mo ‘or ¢ ae : ‘ Western S.C. of 
pies Colorado .. 1,098 
wet b. 3,112 Wilson T.C. | 2 885 
at Winston- Salem 
618 


384 Wise. 
1.936 ~ LaCrosse Pub. { 1,580 


Wisc. i fe 
Milwaukee 


Teaching Staff 


Total Number 





2,730 


rise. ies. 
Chadron ‘Pub. { § 
b Oshkosh Pub. 1,243 
Nebr. Ba, Wisc. S.T. 
River Falls 
Pub. ‘ é 903 
Wisc. ‘ 
Superior Pub. 399 dé 1,284 
Wisc. |G, A aie 
Whitewater 
Pub. 339 450 1,048 59 


Totals .... 49,855 65,617 170,081 6,670 








* Estimated. 
+ Approximate. 














crease of freshman men seems clearly to be the vet- 
erans. A “quickie” study concerned with percentages 
was made by the present writer in October, to which 
550 typical institutions responded. The number of 
veterans thus reported as coming to the campus this 
fall dropped markedly below the number a year ago, 
the decreases ranging in general from 10 per cent to 
70 per cent. 

Testimony is abundant that the GIs entering college 
in 1946 did well in their work and advanced to upper 
classes in a measure surpassing normal academic per- 
sistence. The presence of these upperclass veterans 
largely explains what increase there is in veteran 
totals for this year. 

According to John Dale Russell, of the U. S. Office 
of Education, there had been a “backlog of 3,500,000 
veterans . . . issued certificates of eligibility for edu- 
cational benefits under Public Law 346 . . . who had 
not entered upon their schooling by December, 1946.’ 

What explains the falling off:in entering veterans 
in the autumn of 1947? Reasons ascribed by univer- 
sity and college administrators and others close to 
the situation® sum up to this: Most of these veterans 
got jobs and are holding on to them; they took unto 
themselves wives and are holding on to them—and 
their children. 

Factors in the Future. Perhaps these veterans may 
enter college later upon the basis of savings, if they 
and their wives are convinced college will help them 
in the long run. Should there be an economic reces- 
sion, with fewer jobs, many of these veterans would 
promptly fall back upon their eligibility for educa- 
tional benefits, especially if these are increased by 
Congress. 

Of the veterans now in college, many are continu- 
ing work following the normal two semesters or three 
quarters and, by summer sessions or summer quarters, 
are accelerating their graduation. Such acceleration 
may speed up the exit of a considerable section of the 
present college population. Some predict that the de- 
cline will definitely begin by 1949.6 

Two new elements may enter the enrollment picture 
in the next few years: 

1. If universal military training should be estab- 
lished, there would be a gap of at least one year, when 
the requirement first became effective, during which 
colleges would not be receiving boys graduating from 
high school. Academic adjustments would be neces- 
sary for boys going on to college after -basic training. 


4 North Central Association Quarterly, October, 1947, 
p. 150. 

5 At conferences attended by the present writer this 
fall in Ohio, Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington (D. C.) and in wide personal correspondence. 

6 Discussion following an address by Raymond Walters, 
meeting of Association of Urban Universities, University 
of Minnesota, November 14, 1947. 
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TABLE II 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 
Full-time Students 











bias Se Insti- ‘ " 
Division and State tutions 1939 1947 
(1) New England ........ 45 61,330 101,724 
ER ES re 4 4,073 7,763 
New Hampshire .... 2 2,732 3,544 
NNN, 5 03> 5 4:00.40 5 3,132 5,563 
Massachusetts ..... 25 40,246 61,398 
Rhode Island ...... 2 2,065 8,995 
Commeoctiout §......% 7 9,082 19,461 
(2) Middle Atlantic ...... 109 157,086 255,941 
oe 7. ae 48 93,112 147,12 
New Jersey ........ 10 8,135 18,267 
Pennsylvania ...... 51 55,839 90,550 
(3) East North Central ... 123 173,116 320,692 
RES Sa ree 36 37,829 73,383 
ee er eee 18 23,577 48,881 
eee oe 33 49,577 84,013 
DEURRIOOR oc oes Seis as 20 37,264 70,993 
ee eee 16 24,869 43,422 
(4) West North Central .. 90 104,133 176,219 
DEIBMONOTR occ csc 16 24,245 42,489 
eae 16 21,581 35,866 
ere 19 19,030 36,039 
North Dakota ...... 3 3,950 5,748 
South Dakota ...... 7 3,730 6,610 
DEEN. oles 06 0h 12 13,949 20,074 
a eee 17 17,648 29,393 
(5) South Atlantic ....... 111 97,546 179,011 
eer 1 945 2,146 
oe eee 12 11,574 22,733 
District of Columbia 8 5,769 13,122 
oo eae 23 19,793 30,125 
West Virginia ..... 8 7,551 14,896 
North Carolina ..... 22 21,156 34,859 
South Carolina ..... 14 9,978 14,332 
Er 18 13,299 24,200 
Ce OS Pere 5 7,481 22,598 
(6) East South Central .. 56 50,669 86,308 
OO CTS 12 11,178 20,366 
pe or ere 19 15,925 25,673 
CS ere a 15 16,164 28,498 
BRISSIARIDDL oo cae 10 7,402 11,771 
(7) West South Central .. 49 85,790 142,926 
pO Pee 6 5,215 8,603 
ie Aa 11 21,192 31,223 
CRIRNOMER 2... .55-.5 5 14,665 27,266 
EN a a in ws Bee 27 44,718 75,834 
(8) BEOWMIOEN 2. csc nece 31 38,924 76,062 
BT See 8 5,360 8,369 
UNE? fa 65; bs 034 RCS gh 3 3,486 4,554 
oe 1 2,041 8,290 
SS eee ren 8 11,100 26,215 
New Mexico ......: 5 2,732 6,331 
ERED lal gs Saks Wea 3 4,370 8,382 
Co SAM eT Geter 4 8,820 17,205 
POE Wo nig wie d-eiacee 1 1,015 1,716 
(Oy PMG. 250% coisa cnn 59 65,147 113,049 
Washington ....... 16 21,301 34,179 
ID oa ix. ws, Sieg eke os 13 12,603 21,655 
Catifornia <.é..6%. 30 31,243 57,215 





2. A new source will shortly become effective for 
additional GI students, namely postwar enlistees. To 
stimulate enlistments after the close of World War 
II, the Federal Government offered GI educational 
benefits to young men volunteering before October, 
1946, for two- or three-year service in the Armed 
Forces. There are “approximately 1,245,000 indi- 
viduals enlisted or re-enlisted in the Armed Services 
under the provisions of Publie Law 190”? and thus 
became eligible to go to college. Of these, the Veter- 
ans Administration estimates, approximately 404,500 


7 Telegram to present writer from Mr. Stirling, Veter- 
ans Administration, December 4, 1947. 
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had completed their service and had been discharged 
by October 31, 1947. “All are eligible for admission 
to college providing entrance requirements are met. 
However VA has no information concerning their edu- 
cational qualifications or plans.’’* 
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Table V gives the twenty-five institutions having 
most full-time veteran students. 

For this series the full-time student is defined as a 
student who has completed a high-school course and 
is devoting substantially his full time (12 hours or 


TABLE III 
1939 AND 1947 CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 














1939 1947 
Classifications 

Full-time All-Res. Full-time All-Res. 
G7 Usiwebiee We ds Fk ies 6k edi dens eee 281,400 408,352 511,069 699,017 
44 UMECU IIPIOD oa hice dec tdccwrcdocevaneene 161,964 302,044 295,470 513,899 
420 Collemes. OF Q5te Gm BOtemles occ cei acawess 232,291 315,595 895,689 513,423 
47 "TOCRMBIIIARE BUOCUEIOUE 6.5.8 c de cccccccccewcsens 90,202 112,197 159,488 187,375 
G3 TOM ONIN kb Sorc dsc eecs in eewid sl ceeees 74,601 131,842 100,767 154,423 
651 Totals: 840,458 1,270,030 1,462,483 2,067,637 





Attendance in Junior Colleges. From Jesse P. 
Bogue, executive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Washington, (D. C.), comes 
the information that “the enrollment for 663 junior 
colleges for 1946-47, as compiled for our 1948 “Junior 


more is the Veterans Administration stipulation) to 
study during the collegiate year. The student whose 
main time and attention are given to some other em- 
ployment and who takes late afternoon, evening, or 
Saturday classes is listed as a part-time student. The 


TABLE IV 


FRESHMAN FULL-TIME ENROLLMENTS 
In Five Fields: Liberal arts, engineering, commerce (business administration), agriculture, “teachers college” 

















Men Women 
Classifications 

1946 1947 1946 1947 
ST DRA, I i hive bree bint bic ta wn Guoenes 4 101,102 75,071 25,312 24,286 
BG. » CR WO I hg Daia'ao.try cred.ed 5.65 be nia aaa 51,006 40,883 10,986 10,073 
428 Colleges of Arts and Sciences ............eeee08- 101,657 77,832 56,478 54,413 
48 TDeCRWeOeiGhs TUSCIMEIORRD 6.6 occ ccc cicsceee sucess 89,82 32,354 4,109 4,138 
Gl ee IN ob ore kc Wiv-ele ofc:5.0's's 60 Vick Oe beams 26,551 20,402 13,383 13,272 
640 Totals: 320,143 246,542 110,268 106,182 





College Directory,” is 449,468. Of this number 
338,155 are enrolled in 326 public junior colleges and 
111,313 in 337 private junior colleges.” 

Basis and Definitions. This 1947 study of attend- 
ance is chiefly based on the list of institutions ac- 
credited by regional education associations as com- 
piled by the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association. 

In Table I, the classification is in accordance with 
the recommendations of a committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges in 1932, of which the pres- 
ent writer was chairman. 

Table II assembles full-time-student totals accord- 
ing to the standard geographical divisions of the 
United States. 

Table III shows comparisons of full-time and 
grand-total enrollments for 1939 and 1947 in elassi- 
fied groups. 

Table IV presents comparative figures of freshman 
students in five major fields for 1946 and 1947: liberal 
arts, engineering, commerce (or business administra- 
tion), agriculture, and “teachers college.” 


grand-total figures for 1947 include full-time students, 
part-time students, and also summer-school students 
TABLE V 


TWENTY-FIVE INSTITUTIONS HAVING MOST FULL-TIME 
VETERAN STUDENTS 




















Veterans 

Institution Full-time Rank 
U. of California (all campuses) .... 21,003 
ee I ong cick cscs eseves 16,636 2 
SE ire bin. ke «5 o'sle's 0 40% we are 15,691 3 
Soe cc esac dp ewes se 14,076 + 
OU yO eee 13,342 5 
EE vo daink cv x coo 8 0 ale Gale 12,621 6 
RS as cia ce ue ¢aale ee 11,735 7 
Ee rear 10,919 8 
Sac ca Pew hea 66 6 e6 5% 10,755 9 
nT IE ov cisccsecevecees 9,430 10 
PUA a ere 9,014 11 
U. of Southern California ......... 8,807 12 
Po. ss arene 8,678 13 
I ea 64s edn cen eues 8,628 14 
Ce NE 6 gies a hw ce eee aer 8,396 15 
beg gE Sere eearrer 7,950 16 
IN. Sialic hibe-63in0 6 dae Qeieee 7,883 17 
IS os cde cer eeeesus 7,184 18 
oo ES ere 6,695 19 
DIETS a ute  é ¢ s'c.0 mts a 6 BOO eS 6,486 20 
Bre I 5 os 0 oi w'S:4)4 vi wiae'é Om 6,435 21 
Pounayivanie State C. ......cccecsce 6,206 22 
pO SE eee re eer 6,007 23 
ee I Se ona Pace ov 6,4.4.04.0.0 0-9 6 5,979 24 
Louisiana State U.& A.& M.C.... 5,678 25 





+ Approximate. 
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of 1947 (deducting duplicates for those enrolling this 
fall). It may be explained that the summer figures 
are included upon the suggestion many years ago of 
the late J. McKeen Cattell, then editor of ScHooL AND 
Society and of Science, as helpful in presenting a 
true picture of how many students a given institution 
instructed in a given year. Part-time courses are re- 
garded in this series as courses counting toward a de- 
gree or certificate of substantial academic achieve- 
ment. 

Many educators have commented upon the differen- 
tiation called for in this series regarding full-time and 
part-time students as being of inestimable value for 
comparing the instructional services of the various in- 
stitutions. 


Bvents. 
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The 1947 figures for teaching staff are reported 
under the following definitions: 

Full-time teaching staff, defined as those individuals 
on full-time employment for the academie year who 
devote at least one half of their time to giving in- 
struction; limited to those who hold the rank of in- 
structor, its equivalent, and higher ranks. 

Total teaching staff, defined as including these 
groups: the full-time faculty; individuals devoting 
less than half of their time to teaching; teaching as- 
sistants—fellows, research assistants if they do some 
teaching, and others who teach. 

The detailed study of enrollments in 30 represen- 
tative universities has been omitted this year. 





ENGLAND’S CRISIS AND EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

THE Edueation Act, 1944, which was to usher in a 
new era in English education based on the principle 
of providing equality of opportunity for all, was 
passed with the enthusiastic support of all political 
parties and aroused widespread interest in all sec- 
tions of the public. Although the difficulties which 
attended the implementation of the Fisher Act, 1918, 
were recalled, there were many who felt that it was 
more important to put the act on the statute books 
in 1944, when publie imagination was stirred by the 
new vision of education, and to consider the prob- 
lems of its implementation later. The act was passed, 
but no one could have anticipated the difficulties and 
the problems that would arise in the wake of the war. 

The chief of these difficulties and problems is not 
financial. The budgets for education have been in- 
creased each year since the war began. There is, how- 
ever, a serious shortage of teachers, buildings, and 
equipment, including materials of instruction. The 
shortage of teachers is not due, as in the United 
States, to an exodus of teachers, but to the raising 
of the school age by a year as well as to the need of 
reducing the size of classes. Delay in the provision 
of buildings and equipment is due to the shortage 
of materials and manpower as well as to the policy 
of placing the major effort of the country on pro- 
duction for export. 

More serious than these difficulties is the problem 
of defining the meaning of equality of educational 
opportunity. Under the provisions of the act of 1944 
some form of secondary education is to be made avail- 
able for all boys and girls between the ages of eleven 
Two plans are proposed to earry out 
The first is the distribution of 


and fifteen. 
these provisions. 


pupils at the ages of eleven into three types of sec- 
ondary schools—grammar, modern, or technical—with 
limitations on the numbers to be admitted to the 
grammar and technical schools. In view of the diffi- 
culty of determining abilities and aptitudes of pupils 
at the age of eleven and the popular preference for 
the grammar or academic type of school, the alterna- 
tive plan, already accepted by the London County 
Council and several other local education authorities, 
is to establish multilateral schools, somewhat analo- 
gous to the American comprehensive high school. The 
details of the organization of the multilateral school 
do not yet appear to have been formulated, but it is 
expected that all pupils will have a common core 
course in the first years and then be assigned to the 
type of course best suited to their abilities, prob- 
ably in three streams corresponding to the grammar, 
modern, and technical school types. The chief argu- 
ment in favor of the multilateral school is sociopolit- 
ical rather than educational—that it is more demo- 
cratie to bring pupils of all social classes together in 
the same school. 

Those who are opposed to the multilateral plan fear 
that the standards of academic education will be low- 
ered and favor the organization of secondary educa- 
tion in three types. They realize, however, the diffi- 
culty in the way of allocating pupils to the type of 
school best suited to them. In the meantime pressure 
for admission to the grammar schools is increasing, 
and parents whose children cannot meet the higher 
standards of admission to these schools are sending 
them to independent schools, if they can afford to 
do so. 

The time that must elapse before buildings can be 
provided for either of the alternative plans will pro- 
vide opportunities for experimentation.—I.L.K. 
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NEA SURVEY SHOWS TEACHER SHORTAGE 
ACROSS COUNTRY STILL SERIOUS 


THE National Education Association reports that, 
according to a nation-wide survey just completed, 
while the schools “are definitely on the upgrade from 
a wartime low,” there are still “at least 2,000,000 chil- 
dren who are suffering major losses in instructional 
opportunities as a direct result of the teacher short- 
age.” There is a deplorable lack of textbooks, and in 
thousands of schools equipment, laboratory apparatus, 
and library facilities are inadequate. One of the most 
appalling findings is that “nearly a million children 
are transported to school daily in buses that are 
unsafe.” 

Again, as in earlier surveys, the inequities in edu- 
cational opportunity among and within the states are 
emphasized. The NEA holds that “only the Federal 
government can remove these inequalities among the 
states.” The survey reveals the following facts: 


The number of teachers employed on emergency certifi- 
cates has decreased during the last school year from 110,- 
000 to 100,000. 

The enrollment of students in college courses preparing 
for teaching is much larger this year than last in 21 
states; much smaller in 18 states; and about the same 
in 9 states. 

The larger enrollments in teachers colleges are fre- 
quently not in the states where the need for teachers is 
greatest. 

Classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors through- 
out the nation will average a salary of $2,550 in 1947-48. 
This increased income raises their purchasing power to 
where it was in 1939-40. 

Pupil enrollments in the public elementary and second- 
ary schools have increased nearly a half million since 
1946-47. 

Forty-two states still have a serious shortage of teach- 
ers in the rural elementary schools. 

A very acute shortage of teachers of special subjects, 
such as science, mathematics, physical education, and 
vocational education exists in rural secondary schools. 


MEASURING EFFECTIVENESS OF 
COLLEGE TEACHING 


For college and university teachers and administra- 
tors who have enough courage to submit to evaluation, 
there are several measuring devices obtainable from 
H. H. Remmers, Purdue University. 


The Purdue Rating Seale for Instructors. This scale 
provides ten important characteristics (such as ‘‘ Fairness 
in Grading’’ and ‘‘ Presentation of Subject Matter’’) on 
which students rate their instructor. The scale requires 
about ten minutes of classroom time. Norms are avail- 
able on 25,176 ratings of 420 instructors in 903 classes. 

How Teach and Learn in College. This test is com- 
posed of 162 items concerned with teaching practices and 
with insight into the mental-hygiene aspects of learning. 
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The items of this test are ones for which ten outstand- 
ing psychologists and educators in different parts of the 
United States agreed upon the best answers. The in- 
structor himself fills out this test in about 30 to 50 min- 
utes. Norms are available on 298 instructors. 

The Purdue Rating Seale for Administrators. This 
scale consists of 36 characteristics upon which an ad- 
ministrator’s subordinates rate him. (Sample character- 
isties: ‘‘Welcomes differences in viewpoint,’’ ‘‘ Meets 
emergencies competently,’’ ‘‘Is available to counsel sub- 
ordinates,’’? and ‘‘Displays unwarranted favoritism.’’) 
The scale requires about 15 minutes of each subordinate’s 
time. Norms are available on 823 ratings of 54 admin- 
istrators (such as deans, department heads, and college 
presidents). 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND ATOMIC ENERGY 


ATOMIC energy, in its peaceful guise, begins to edge 
its way formally into the high-school curriculum with 
the launching of a campaign by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. This cam- 
paign, labelled quite unpacifistically “Operation 
Atomie Vision,” is intended to convince high-school 
principals that a unit on the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy—with social and economic implications— 
should be incorporated into the instructional programs 
of English and the social studies. 

Students will be encouraged to transmit what they 
have learned to adult groups in their communities. 
Thus the publie will gain a better understanding of 
the constructive applications of atomic energy. 

This program is under the direction of the asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Curriculum Planning and De- 
velopment, of which Will French, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
chairman. 

The school at last dares to change the world order. 


EXPANDING THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
REQUIREMENT 


REcoGNITION of growing inter-American relation- 
ships and of the fact that high-school pupils are 
“taking” more Spanish and Italian has influenced the 
Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.) faculty to allow 
students, beginning in September, 1948, to satisfy 
degree requirements by work in Spanish or Italian as 
well as in the customary Frengh or German. Science 
majors may qualify for their degrees by studying any 
one of the four modern languages. 

The action for modifying the language requirement 
was led by Louis H. Naylor, associate professor of 
Romance languages, who stressed the cultural values 
of Spanish and Italian: “Reading in the original the 
works of authors from the 13th-century Dante to the 
20th-century Benedetto Croce is a distinet asset in a 
liberal-arts education.” Quite an accomplishment for 
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any scholar who is not a specialist, let alone a liberal- 
arts graduate! 


CLAFLIN COLLEGE GIVEN CLASS A 
RATING BY SACSS 


THE Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, following the receipt of a report of its 
Visiting Committee, has rated Claflin College (Orange- 
burg, 8. C.) as a Class A institution. The committee 
reported: “There is no institution for Negroes in the 
South which has contributed more to the life of its 
community and of the state in general than Claflin 
College.” Full recognition by the association came as 
a result of a strengthened faculty, a greatly improved 
physical plant, the development of a strong curricu- 
lum, and increased financial support. The co-opera- 
tive teaching relation with South Carolina State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, which provides “a 
firm foundation for a sound program of education in 
liberal arts and science,” was a determining factor in 
the accrediting. The association based its decision on 
the following report of the Visiting Committee: 


In its opinion (1) the progress which has characterized 
Claflin during the past several years, which had been fol- 
lowed closely by members of the committee; (2) the 
present satisfactory quality of academic work at the in- 
stitution, further strengthened by the co-operative rela- 
tions with the state A and M College; (3) the qualita- 
tive advances which it has made as measured by the stand- 
ards of the association; and (4) the apparent permanence 
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of developments to date warrant the granting of the in. 
stitution the Class A rating at this time. 


John J. Seabrook, whose appointment to the presi 
dency was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Septem. 
ber 15, 1945, reports that a $150,000 expansion drive 
is now under way to provide a health and physical 
education building and other improvements in the 
plant. The enrollment is the largest in the history of 
the college, which was founded in 1869 and is sup. 
ported by the South Carolina Conference and the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church. 


DOES IT PAY TO BE A BARBARIAN? 

Arter the smoke of the 1946-47 examination season 
had fully dissipated, the authorities at Cornell Uni- 
versity sat down to take stock. They discovered that 
the average of all undergraduates for 1946-47 was 
1.34 points higher than during the pre-war period; 
that men improved by 1.56, while women undergrad- 
uates could only raise their average by 0.81 points; 
and that fraternity men averaged 2.15 to the better, 
whereas sorority girls fumbled a bit to the tune of an 
0.07-point loss. 

The official release emphasizes that “the fraternity 
having the lowest average last year would have placed 
in the middle of the group in 1941-42.” 

By way of record, married veteran undergraduates 
obtained a higher average than the single veterans, 
but the general average of the veteran group was 
slightly lower (.35 points) than the nonveteran group. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
December 22: 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN Mason Kemper, USA, 
has been named headmaster, Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy (Andover, Mass.), to succeed Claude Moore 
Fuess, who will retire in June, 1948, as reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, June 21, 1947. Colonel Kemp- 
er’s acceptance of the appointment is contingent upon 
the willingness of the War Department to accept his 
resignation. He is now executive assistant to the chief 
historian of the Army’s Historical Division. 


D. K. Suroyer, for the past 14 years director of 
publie relations, Beckley (W. Va.) College, has been 
appointed executive vice-president and will assume 
his new duties on January 1. 


Mrs. GeorceE E. Beaas AND Mrs. J. L. R. DE 


MorrNNI have been appointed to newly created posts 
in Wellesley College. Mrs. Beggs, head of Stone Hall, 


has been named assistant to the president; Mrs. de 
Morinni, special assistant to the president. 


WALTER J. WOHLENBERG, Sterling professor of me- 
chanical engineering, Yale University, will succeed 
Samuel W. Dudley as dean, School of Engineering, 
when the latter retires at the close of the academic 
year. 


GEORGE FRANKLIN STOVER, whose appointment as 
curriculum specialist, Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 18, 1942, has been appointed dean of 
the faculty, Western Maryland College (Westmin- 
ster), to succeed Lloyd M. Bertholf, who will take 
up new duties as dean, College of the Pacifie (Stock- 
ton, Calif.), February 1, 1948, as reported in these 
columns, September 20. Dr. Stover, who is at present 
dean of education, sueceeded Alvey M. Isanogle when 
the latter retired in 1946. 


Cuar.es H. Townes, radar research physicist with 
the Bell Telephone Company, has been named associ- 
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ate professor of physics, Columbia University, and 
will assume his new duties, January 1. Professor 
Townes will teach atomie and molecular physics in 
both the undergraduate and the graduate schools. 


Recent Deaths 

WINFRED TREXLER Root, head of the department of 
history, the State University of Iowa, succumbed to a 
heart attack, December 9, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. Dr. Root had served as instructor in history 
(1908-11), assistant professor (1911-15), associate 
professor (1915-19), and professor (1919-25), the 
University of Wisconsin; and at the State University 
of Iowa as professor of history and head of the de- 
partment (since 1925). 


DorotHy GippinGs, former instructor in the pri- 
mary grades of the State Teachers College (New Paltz, 
N. Y.), died, December 16. Miss Giddings had served 


Shorter Papers. 
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the college for thirty-three years prior to her retire- 
ment in 1946. 


Gustav WOLF, instructor in art and artist in resi- ~ 


dence, Northfield Seminary (East Northfield, Mass.), 
died, December 18, at the age of sixty years. Mr. 
Wolf, who was born in Germany, had taught in the 
Academy of Fine Arts (Karlsruhe), before coming to 
the United States in the early thirties. He had served 
the seminary since 1945. 


MarTHa Hitiarp MacLeisu, former president, 
Rockford (Ill.) College, died, December 19, at the 
age of ninety-one years. Mrs. MacLeish began her 
teaching as principal of Rockford Seminary in 1884 
at the time the seminary was being developed into a 
college and held this post until 1888. She was the 
mother of Archibald MacLeish, former Librarian of 
Congress. 





1948 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS 
General Headquarters, SCAP, Tokyo 


In continuation of previously published lists! of 
centennial dates in the history of education, the fol- 
lowing group of significant 1948 dates is presented. 
Additional details regarding events and persons men- 
tioned may be found in the standard encyclopaedias 
and histories of education. 


848 A.D. 

Birth of Alfred the Great,? chiefly responsible for 
the educational revival in England through the estab- 
lishment of a court school, importation of outstanding 
scholars, and personally made translations for the in- 
struction of his clergy and people. 


1248 a.p. 
University of Piacenza, Italy, founded by Papal 
charter. 
1348 A.p. 


University of Prague, otherwise known as Univer- 
sita Karlova or University of Charles IV, largest of 
the mediaeval universities, founded by Charles IV. 


1 See ScHOoL AND Society, December 28, 1946, for list 
for 1947 and for references to similar lists from 1926 to 
1946. 

2In a letter to the editor, Dr. Eells calls attention to 
the various opinions as to the actual date. For further 
comment on the controversy see SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
January 3, 1948. 


1448 A.D. 


Queens College, University of Cambridge, England, 
founded. 
1548 A.D. 


Birth of Giordano Bruno, Italian philosopher of the 
Dominican order, outstanding interpreter and popu- 
larizer of the Copernican theory. 

University of Messina, Sicily, founded. 


1648 A.D. 
Town school built at Dedham, Massachusetts. 


1748 A.p. 


Faculty of Medicine of the University of Seville, 
Spain, founded. 

Charter granted to Princeton College, the charter 
under which, with slight alteration, the institution is 
still administered. First degrees awarded by Prince- 
ton. 

1848 A.D. 

Publication at Prague of Comenius’s almost for- 
gotten Great Didactic. 

Establishment of a private Lehrerseminar in Berlin 
by Julius Hecker. 

Enactment of a General School Law in Italy. 

City of London College, England, founded. 

University of Ottawa, Ontario, founded. 

Faculty of Medicine of Laval University, Quebec, 
organized as the Quebec School of Medicine. 

Louis Agassiz, distinguished Swiss naturalist, be- 
eame professor of zoology and geology at Harvard 
University. 

Massachusetts State Board of Education brought to 
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America the Swiss geographer, Arnold Guyot, as state 
inspector and institute lecturer in Massachusetts. 

Organization at Philadelphia of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. W. C. Red- 
field, first president. 

Wisconsin, in its first constitution, required a local 
tax for schools equal to one half of the amount of aid 
received from the state. 

First teachers institute in Wisconsin. 

Act of Pennsylvania legislature requiring free 
schools in all districts in the state. 

First child-labor law restricting the age of workers, 
in Philadelphia. 

First publication of the state educational journal, 
The Massachusetts Teacher. 

First magazine index in the United States, edited 
by W. F. Poole. 

Death of David P. Page, first principal of the State 
Normal School at Albany, New York, and author of 
the widely sold “Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 

Presentation of Memorial to Congress asking for 
the establishment of “colleges of agriculture, mechan- 
ics, road making, and architecture” in the states. 

Geography and grammar ordered added to the eur- 
ricula of all public schools in Ohio. 

Organization of the State Teachers Association of 
Connecticut. 

Establishment at Worcester, Massachusetts, of free 
evening schools, “making what may be considered the 
beginning of their successful operation in the coun- 
try.” (Dexter.) ‘ 

Establishment at Oswego, New York, by Edward A. 
Sheldon of a school for poor and neglected children, 
forerunner of the “Oswego Movement” in American 
education. 

Free schools provided for the city of Syracuse, New 
York. 

Establishment of public high schools at Charleston, 
Massachusetts; Manchester, Massachusetts; and New 
York City. 

Opening of the Blind Asylum in Boston as an ex- 
perimental school for education of the feeble minded. 

Opening of the first medical school for women, the 
Boston Female Medical School, through the initiative 
of Samuel Gregory, with twelve students. Later 
(1874) merged with the Boston University School 
of Medicine to become the first coeducational medical 
school in the world. 

New York City opened the first evening school for 
girls. 

Hahnemann Medical College, Pennsylvania, organ- 
ized as the Homeopathic College of Pennsylvania. 

Geneva College, Pennsylvania, opened. 

Freeland Seminary, forerunner of Ursinus College, 
Pennsylvania, opened. 
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College of Notre Dame, Maryland, opened. 

Chowan College, North Carolina, opened. 

Anderson College, South Carolina, opened. 

Southwestern University, Tennessee, founded as 
Montgomery Masonic College. 

University of Mississippi opened. 

Central Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church, Ohio, opened. 

Eureka College, Illinois, opened. 

University of Wisconsin opened. 

Grinnell College, Iowa, opened. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas, opened. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


A British STUDENT 


Brirain’s Foreign Secretary, Mr. Bevin, remarked 
at the Labor Party Conference last year that he 
looked forward to the day when a British citizen 
would be able to take a ticket to anywhere he liked, 
without a passport or any formality. He hoped that 
the end of World War II would be followed by a 
general opening up of frontiers throughout the world. 
Resumption of travel between one country and an- 
other should be on a greatly increased scale as com- 
pared with prewar times. Mr. Bevin’s hope is 
shared by ordinary people throughout Britain. 

A good start was made with the abolition of visas 
between England and France. Never in history have 
the ordinary people in one country been so interested 
in the ordinary people of other countries. They 
want to know about their lives, their problems, and 
their hopes for the future. 

There is probably no better way to learn the truth 
about another country than to live there as a teacher 
or a student. Especially as a student, the visitor 
can see from the “inside.” He lives the same life as 
other young people of his age, joins in their studies, 
in their games and discussions, and has the same aim 
—the pursuit of knowledge. 

The presence of a number of students from other 
parts of the world has long been a feature of British 
schools and universities. They have come especially 
from Europe, America, China, and the British Do- 
minions. For example, the two leaders of the move- 
ment in India for complete independence, Pandit 
Nehru and Mr. Jinnah, both studied in England. 
British students and scholars are also eager to take any 
opportunities of studying in colleges and universities 
abroad. 

Exchanges of this kind are unfortunately greatly 
limited at the present time by physical difficulties— 
transportation, food, and accommodation. In British 
universities the problem is particularly acute. To 
compensate for. the war years, they are required to 
accept two or three “generations” of students at a 
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time. The universities of Oxford and Cambridge can- 
not accept nearly as many students as they would like 
because accommodation is so scarce. Nevertheless 
much is being done in Britain both by official and non- 
official agencies to help foreign students who wish to 
spend some time studying in this country. 

A number of schemes to assist foreign students are 
administered by the British Council, a Government- 
sponsored organization charged with the promotion 
of educational and cultural relations with foreign coun- 
tries. In 1945 the British Council granted scholar- 
ships, for example, to seven Polish students to enable 
them to do postgraduate study in Britain. The 
scholarships cover all costs of tuition, maintenance, 
and travel. Three are studying English literature at 
Sheffield University; another, a doctor, is studying 
at the Institute of Laryngology; another, a brilliant 
mathematician from Lodz, is working at London Uni- 
versity. 

Altogether 307 foreign students arrived in Britain 
during the academie year 1945-46 to take up scholar- 
ships of this kind. In addition, 148 scholarships were 
extended from the previous year. They were dis- 
tributed among all the British universities and a 
number of hospitals and technical institutions. In 
addition to providing these scholarships the British 
Council found places in British edueational institu- 
tions for 240 students who wished to come to Britain 
at their own expense. They had obtained scholarships 
awarded by their own governments or from some 
other source. 

For foreign students who cannot spend enough time 
in Britain for a full-length course (3-5 years) the 
British Council arranges short vacation courses. For 
example, in July, 1945, a special electrical-engineering 
course of two weeks’ duration was held at Queen Mary 
College in East London and was attended by 20 
foreign students. It included a series of lectures, a 
laboratory course on high-voltage engineering, and 
industrial visits. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the arrangements 
made to enable foreign students to study in Britain 
is the establishment of a special school for Czecho- 
slovak students. The school occupies a pleasant 
country house near Bishops Stortford, in the county 
of Hertfordshire, northwest of London. It has been 
organized by the Workers’ Academy of Prague in co- 
operation with the Workers’ Educational Association 
of Britain and the British Council. It receives 120 
students simultaneously, aged from 15 to 18. They 
are of both sexes and come to England for 10 months 
to study the English language, literature, and way of 
living. The fees are low and scholarships are pro- 
vided. The director of the schoo! is a Czech, but all the 
teachers are English. 

There is also considerable movement in the direction 
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of British students going abroad. In- 1946, for ex- 
ample, the Czechoslovak Ministry of Education 
granted nine scholarships to British students, tenable 
at a Czech university. The scholarships were awarded 
in such subjects as geology, music, industrial design, 
and Slavonie languages and literature. The Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Education also offered grants to 
enable British students to visit Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing the summer vacation of 1947. The Netherlands 
Ministry of Education, Arts, and Sciences has offered 
in 1947 four grants worth 2,500 florins each, about 40 
pounds sterling ($160), to enable British postgradu- 
ate students to study for one year at a Dutch univer- 
sity. The Swedish Government has granted for 1947 
one scholarship worth 2,250 Swedish crowns plus a 
traveling grant of 305 Swedish crowns—approximately 
175 pounds sterling ($700) in all. With it a British 
student can study for one year at a Swedish university 
or similar institution. 

Besides these official scholarships offered by dif- 
ferent governments to foreign students, a number of 
schemes now promote direct exchanges of students and 
teachers between one country and another. An ar- 
rangement has been made between the British and 
French Ministries of Education whereby British gradu- 
ates can go to teach for a year in France and vice 
versa. In 1946, 130 British graduates profited by this 
scheme, and 300 French graduates went over to Eng- 
land. By teaching only a part of the normal time- 
table, these graduates have a chance to study the lan- 
guage and the way of life of the other country. 

The British and French Ministries of Education 
also help in “linking” British and French secondary 
schools. Once the schools are “linked” they make 
their own arrangements for exchanges of pupils and 
teachers and for visits of pupils to each other’s homes 
during the holidays. Similar schemes are in operation 
with Belgium and Switzerland. 

Another scheme for a direct exchange of teachers 
has been made with the United States and Canada. In 
1946, 22 British teachers exchanged classrooms with 
teachers in Canada, and 75 with teachers in the U.S.A. 
These teaehers stay in the other country for one year. 
They continue their normal methods of tuition in a 
new country, with boys and girls of another nation in 
place of their customary pupils. 

Arrangements have also been concluded by stu- 
dents’ own organizations. In 1946 Britain’s National 
Union of Students, in co-operation with the students’ 
international organization — International Student 
Service—arranged for 500 holiday exchanges. Under 
this scheme British and foreign students stayed for 
two to six weeks in the homes of their opposite num- 
bers in the other country. The following countries 
co-operated: Belgium, France, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland, Holland, and Italy. 
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COMMUNISM IS NOT ITS NAME 


HENRY BRECHBILL 
University of Maryland 


WHEN Americans at home think of Soviet Russia, 
the features that loom large in their minds are the 
socialization of industry, agriculture and trade, and 
a government which functions through a Party, soviets 
and commissars. To Americans who, as members of 
the Military Government, live and work in Berlin or 
Vienna, in both of which it was the writer’s privi- 
lege to spend a few weeks recently, the system of 
property holding or of electing officers does not seem 
to be the characteristic which differentiates the So- 
viets from Americans, the British, and the French. 

The difference between the Soviets and other gov- 
ernments which one perceives clearly in the close-up 
view obtained from those little metropolitan islands 
in a red sea is not economic or political, but moral. 
The British do not fire upon your airplane which ac- 
cidently or because of adverse winds leaves its chan- 
nel over their territory; the French do not promise 
you one thing and forthwith and without notification 
violate their promise; even the Germans, since the 
end of Hitler’s day, do not snatch away their own 
people who would be friends with you. All these 
things the Russians do—and more. 

The European Air Transport (U.S.A.) plane in 
which a member of the American education office in 
Vienna was flying to her post was fired upon by a 
Russian plane with real bullets which left holes in the 
wings of the plane. It is immoral by our standards 
to shoot peaceful people down from the air, even 
though they may be slightly off their proper course. 

The line between the American Sector of Berlin 
and the Russian Zone crosses the waters of Wahnsee, 
a lake used by Berliners for pleasure boating. The 
notification to a pienicking party that its boat has 
reached this imaginary boundary line is a bullet fired 
not across their bow, but at the boat. Two German 
girls were killed in this manner last spring. By our 
standards such police methods are immoral. 

A Russian officer was entertaining in his apart- 
ment an American officer of my acquaintance with 
whom he had become friendly. When Russian mili- 
tary police appeared at the front door, the guest was 
hurried out by the rear, and his host was never seen 
in Berlin by Americans again. What penalty was 
inflicted upon him for fraternizing with the American? 
What happened to General Zhukof and why? Such 
studied hostility reaching down to the personal re- 
lations of individuals is, by our standards, immoral. 

I attended one all-day quadripartite meeting in 
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Vienna. At noon the British, French, and American 
elements lunched pleasantly together. The Russians, 
though invited, declined. This aloofness, I am told, 
is a regular practice and is apparently in accord with 
orders from above. The Russian officials themselves 
appear to be decent, courteous people, but they oper- 
ate under orders which drive them into absurd and 
embarrassing positions. 

At the meeting of the quadripartite committee it 
was their obviously unpleasant duty to advocate a 
resolution of condemnation of the Austrian Ministry 
of Education on the ground that the Ministry was 
employing teachers in the schools who had been mem- 
bers of the Nazi party. It was pointed out clearly 
by the British and American elements that all teach- 
ers so employed had been screened and approved 
through processes set up by four-power agreement 
and that the Ministry was acting strictly in accord- 
ance with directions furnished by the occupying 
powers. Despite the clarity of this argument, the 
Russian official was not at liberty to abandon his 
resolution, but felt compelled to exert every effort, 
however futile, to force the unjust condemnation 
through the committee. Why? Clearly because of 
orders from above. Perhaps the resolution, if passed, 
would have been useful to the Russian delegation in 
the Moscow Convention which was at that time work- - 
ing on the ill-fated Austrian treaty. 

A textbook proposed for use in the Berlin schools 
was found by the British, American, and French ele- 
ments to contain passages highly derogatory to demo- 
cratic government as they conceive it and therefore 
unacceptable as school textbook material. By com- 
mon consent of all fuur powers these passages were 
deleted and the book sent on to Leipzig in the Russian 
zone for printing. The first small edition appeared 
from the presses in the form agreed upon, but in the 
second edition the objectionable passages were re- 
stored and copies distributed by the thousands to 
Berlin children. Only by chance did the officers of 
the western powers learn of the presence in the later 
books of these passages denouncing them and their 
system. Apparently the Leipzig printer had been 
ordered by some Russian authority to alter his plates 
for the second printing. Little sneak tricks like this 
comport poorly with the dignity of a great ally and 
are clearly out of harmony with our moral standards. 

The foregoing incidents are cited because they are 
among those which came to the writer’s attention as 
complicating the problem of dealing with Russia by 
our officials in Military Government. Incidents of 
the same general character and of far greater sig- 
nificance are reported in the American press every 
week. 
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The impact of such immorality is cushioned to the 
average American reader by distance and the layers 
of officialdom between him and these who must decide 
what to do about it. We are even prone to suspect 
that the newspaper stories are only half told and that, 
if we had all the facts, a reasonable explanation might 
be found for Russian acts and positions. But when 
you are in Berlin or Vienna and in direct contact 
with our officials there, who must work out some 
modus vivendi with the Russians, you sense the reality 
of the contrast between our standards and those of 
the present Russian government and that, however 
great that contrast may be in matters economic and 
political, it is in the moral realm that prospects for 
adjustment and compromise are most discouraging. 

The common use in the American press of the word 
“Communism” to refer to the present Russian system 
carries the implication that here is the evil which 
threatens us. The evil of communism as an economic 
system is, at least, debatable. To many minds a high 
degree of socialism approaching communism appears 
to be a promising economic system. Persons taking 
this view are attracted toward the Russian plan and 
the more so because of the emphasis constantly placed 
upon the economic aspect by our use of the word 
“Communism” as a synonym for Russianism. The 
point I wish to emphasize is that little or no sym- 
pathy would be found in the United States or western 
Europe for the Russian regime, if the words by which 
we designate it were more truly descriptive of its gen- 
uine character. : 

Stalin’s government is, in fact, an Immoral Tyranny. 
It has no respect for rights of persons, peoples, or 
states. It shares certain aims with other despotisms, 
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among which are its own preservation and an egotis- 
tical megalomania, demanding indefinite expansion. 
Our present struggle against it is on the same issue 
that was successfully contested at Marathon and Sala- 
mis, at Trafalgar and Waterloo, and in the recent 
war against Hitler. 

How sincere the Russian leaders are in their justi- 
fication of their policies by the claim that they are 
necessary to the destruction of capitalism, which they 
label as the most sinister element in human society, 
no one can say. They probably do not even know 
themselves how pure their motives are or how mixed 
with self-interest. In this they are no different from 
other human beings. Many a priest or prelate, 
teacher or reformer, must have the same difficulty in 
determining to what extent his efforts are dictated 
by his faith for its own sake, or by his own interests 
which have become identified with the promotion of 
the doctrines to which he has committed himself. 
Their sincerity is almost as irrelevant to our relation- 
ship to them as it is indeterminable. What matters 
is that they exercise an immoral tyranny over a huge 
sector of humanity, preserving themselves in their 
own positions by propaganda and severely restrictive 
police measures, and that they threaten the rest of 
the world with their nefarious system. 

They do not hesitate falsely to label certain promi- 
nent American democrats as “warmongers,” because 
warmongering is regarded both in Russia and in the 
rest of the world as more reprehensible than being a 
democrat or even a capitalist. We should for the 
same sort of reason but in perfect truth refer to the 
Soviet government, not merely as Communistiec, but 
as an Immoral Tyranny. There is something in a 
name, 





ADULT EDUCATION IN OCCUPIED 
GERMANY~—U. S. ZONE 


A. N. Hopman 
Graduate Student, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


WHETHER a people as firmly indoctrinated as those 
of Germany can be won to a way of life seemingly 
alien to them is a challenge to educational theories 
and practices as they are known in the United States. 
The cessation of hostilities in May, 1945, found the 
German people militarily, economically, and spiritu- 
ally exhausted. The horrors they had visited upon the 
rest of Europe now condemning them before the civi- 
lized world, the Germans sank into an apathetic slough 
from which they have not recovered. Homes and 


factories destroyed, schools in ruins, food at low ebb, 
and the entire society disrupted, conditions for re- 
orientation to a new way of life seemed hopelessly 
difficult. 

Shortly after the occupation began, Military Gov- 
ernment officials started the gigantic task of picking 
up the pieces of this shattered world and reassembling 
them in an order consistent with the aims and objec- 
tives of a democratic society. Under Publie Law No. 
5, promulgated by SHAEF, all Nazi party members 
and all functionaries of Nazi allied organization were 
purged from any position of public trust or confi- 
dence. Included in this order were all teachers and 
school administrators. Most of the schools had to 
close for lack of teaching personnel, and not all have 
been opened as yet. The pupil-teacher ratio in 
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November, 1945, was 112 to 1, an almost impossible 
situation for effective education. By March, 1947, 
the ratio had fallen to 78 to 1, somewhat better, but 
still difficult. 

Under these conditions, it is not surprising that 
effective adult-education programs were not evolved 
for more than a year after the beginning of the oceu- 
pation. At present, under the direction of civilian 
education specialists appointed by the War Depart- 
ment and Military Government Education Officers, 
the groundwork has been laid for a functioning pro- 
gram of adult education, and concrete results in the 
form of edueational action have been achieved. 

During the Weimar Republic, Volkshochschulen 
(adult high schools) were established throughout Ger- 
many. So firmly entrenched did they become dur- 
ing those 15 years, that Hitler, with all his contempt 
for popular learning, did not close them. Until July, 
1946, none of these schools had been reopened in the 
American zone of occupation. During the summer of 
1946, these high schools were ordered reopened in 
nearly all the cities in the zone. 

Shortly after reopening, the students of the Stutt- 
gart School were polled on the type of curriculum 
that they desired. These 2,830 students demanded 
courses in skilled trades and perfected labor tech- 
niques. Despite this expressed desire, the courses in 
commercial art, photography, carpentry, and short- 
hand were overcrowded at registration. 

These high schools are just as interested in dis- 
playing their work as the schools for younger stu- 
dents are in this country. Five art exhibitions by the 
Volkshochschule members of the city of Heilbronn 
drew an average daily attendance of 1,500 persons for 
one week. This was one of the outstanding exhibi- 
tions of its kind in the zone since the end of the war. 

In August, 1946, Bremen opened a special adult 
high school to train persons between 18 and 25 years 
of age to be teachers and to give special rehabilita- 
tion training to those teachers that had been dismissed 
for political reasons. More applicants than could be 
handled appeared during the first week of registra- 
tion. 

An interesting development in the courses offered 
by the adult high schools has been the establishment 
ot a speakers’ and lecturers’ bureau among the mili- 
tary and civilian occupation authorities. This bureau, 
called Die Bruecke (the Bridge), provides lecturers 
from occupation personnel on all phases of American 
life and on the English language. This bureau also 
conducts a publie lecture bureau and is slowly ex- 
panding its functions. 

Adult high schools have been opened only in the big 
cities, but the rural areas have not been forgotten. 
At Heilbronn, for instance, a complete program of 
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summer activities has been inaugurated which will 
draw participants from the entire Kreis, or county. 
In addition, 51 adult high schools now in operation 
offer extension courses for the small communities in 
their areas and provide lecturers and classes for those 
unable to come to the cities for learning. 

How successful these schools have been in attract- 
ing students is shown by the attendance figures for 
the school year of 1946-1947: 











U. 8. sector of Berlin .......... 13,954 
Bavaria 20,000 
Bremen 4,416 
Hesse 20,375 
Wuerttemberg-Baden ................. 27,500 

Total... 86,245 





This is a comparatively small number for the total 
population, but is a significant sign of interest in self- 
advancement in a disillusioned country. 

An active program to establish adult-education 
groups and associations has been functioning for the 
past year and a half. By the end of October, 1946, 
such associations had been established in all three of 
the Laender (states) in the American zone, and nearly 
all the cities had adult-education councils functioning, 
The principal purpose of the state association is to 
train politically acceptable adult-education leaders 
who will conduct programs in their areas of residence. 

American speakers of the kind mentioned in the 
previous section are being utilized in increasing num- 
bers by the adult-education groups. The methods 
that they employ with such groups are those of the 
American public forums, and informality and diseus- 
sion are stressed. The Germans have not yet accepted 
fully any method other than the lecture method for the 
education of adults, but they are gradually being 
weaned from authoritarian educational methods. The 
growth of the program of lectures and diseussions by 
Americans may be illustrated by the latest attendance 
figures available for such functions in Bavaria: 


1946: October 11 Groups 790 in attendance 
November 13 Groups 1415 in attendance 
December 17 Groups) 2115 in attendance 


(These are the latest figures available) 


The universities are co-operating also in the pro- 
gram of adult education. The universities of Frank- 
furt and Marburg offer extension courses to adult 
groups as well as to individuals. In addition, the 
University of Marburg has established an Institute 
for American Studies with material and libraries 
donated by the Office of Military Government. 
Weekly lectures on American affairs are given to the 
public, free. The response to these courses has been 
good. 
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A number of adult organizations now participating 
in the program of education show interesting devel- 
opments for Germany. In Bremen, for example, the 
German civilian employees of OMGUS have formed 
a diseussion group which meets weekly. The members 
themselves suggest topics to be discussed, and speak- 
ers are provided from American personnel in the 
area. An average of 100 persons attend these lec- 
tures every week. 

A number of citizens of Munich made a study of 
the League for Better Government as established in 
most of the big cities in this country. As a result, 
they have formed “The Democratic Society of 
Munich,” which, like the league, seeks to promote bet- 
ter citizenship on a nonpolitical basis. 

Finally, Bamberg has a well-functioning Citizens 
Committee for the Arts. This committee has revived 
the famous Bamberg Bach Festivals, and has organ- 
ized a nonprofessional symphony orchestra of 55 
members. The committee has held art competitions 
and exhibits continually, and has revived the well- 
known E. T. A. Hoffman Theatre in that city. Each 
of these activities engages the attentions of many of 
the citizens of Bamberg, since they are essentially 
amateur efforts to increase public knowledge in the 
field of fine arts. 

Trade unions and industrial groups are taking 
active part in the educational movement. In Berlin, 
the municipally owned Berlin streetcar company or- 
ganized an adult high school for its employees and 
their dependents. Six hundred eighty-nine students 
are registered, and classes are held in the shops and 
offices of the company for lack of school buildings. 
In addition, two industrial firms in the American zone 
of Berlin are giving adult-education courses on their 
property, open to all persons in the community. 

Two adult trade schools have been established in 
Frankfurt and Nuremberg, run by the trade-union 
council in conjunetion with industrial firms in the 
area. 

In Backnang, an industrial school administered by 
the trade-unions offers vocational courses in commer- 
cial and industrial subjects. In co-operation with 
industry, they plan to train people for jobs in small 
industries, the only type that will probably be per- 
mitted Germany after the peace treaty is signed. 

It is much too early to assess the results or value 
of the adult-education programs now in operation. 
Late in starting, their full effect will be slow in 
realization. The Information Control Division re- 
ports that 53 per cent of all adult Germans are still 
sympathetic to Nazi ideals. It will probably take a 
full generation to undo the evils of 13 years of Hitler 
rule. 
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It is the announced intention of the Military Gov- 
ernment to enlist every adult in Germany in some 
phase of adult education, to supplement the mass 
media of information in changing the ideas of the 
Germans. If education is conceived as a pattern of 
behavior, there is no more hopeful means of achiev- 
ing the desired ends of the occupation. 

Objective factors make full realization difficult. 
The lack of trained German teachers, of school facili- 
ties, of the necessities of life, and of a stable Gov- 
ernment militate against the growth and development 
of democratic attitudes. 


THE STATE OF THE THEATER: 
PREHOLIDAY BROADWAY 


WILLIAM BEYER 


New York 27 


EDUCATORS are people, too, it seems, and currently 
some of the more discerning of the playwriting fra- 
ternity have turned a calculating eye on them, the 
society that fosters, and the schools that cultivate 
them. Apparently, if we may be permitted to para- 
phrase, “there’s gold in them thar Halls.” Recently 
Donald Ogden Stewart, in “How I Wonder,” a bleak 
theatrical tit-bit, attempted unsuccessfully to dissect 
a learned astronomer wandering footloose and foolish 
outside his university laboratory, but his findings were 
mere dross. Mr. Stewart apparently went after that 
thar gold with a butterfly net. John van Druten, 
fortunately, has struck a rich vein of the real thing in 
“The Druid Circle,” for the play is vitally alive, 
honest, moving, and thoroughly authentic and con- 
vineing. Whether public approval will mint and put 
into successful circulation the van Druten findings 
awaits to be seen. 

“The Druid Cirele” derives its name from the little 
circle of inhibited, frustrated, scholarly fogies typi- 
cal, apparently, of British university academicians in 
the early twenties. Lest this statement be construed to 
muddy international waters, let us add that the group 
portrayed appears to be representative of atrophied 
academicians all too common among us and so its 
universality of theme makes for pertinent drama. 
More important, however, is not that the play holds 
a limited circle of scholastic society up to ridicule, 
and for us to pity, but that, by the acuteness with which 
van Druten has observed his characters and the perti- 
nence of the situation involving them, the immediate 
cirele is expanded to indicate the narrow, bigoted, 


provincially petty minded anywhere regardless of their 
locale or profession. Since the play’s theme is the 
conflict between the decadence found in defeat and 
frustration when it viciously and deliberately seeks to 
destroy love, pure and idealistically aspiring, as only 
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the young and untouched know it, the drama is again 
lifted out of the limitations of specific locale and 
time. These are fully represented, however, so we 
see the society of the period clearly. The logical 
maladjustments in an arid, moribund educational sys- 
tem that erroneously makes an Ivory Tower of an in- 
stitution which, if it is not alive and stimulating, in- 
vigorating and challenging, is nothing, all are clearly 
presented and dramatically pointed. 

The university in which the members of van Druten’s 
Druid Circle vegetate is sterile and is impotent in 
encouraging new blood or ideas. Floundering in the 
debilitating morass of defeatism in which their su- 
periors are bogged down, the new and younger teach- 
ers protest. Since this is futile and there is nothing 
they can do about it, they crave and plan only to get 
away. Meanwhile, they align themselves with such 
rare students as are themselves of an inquiring mind, 
are spirited souls, and have the vision of a fuller life 
which the predacious academicians maliciously seek 
only to purge. 

“The Druid Cirele” is laid in a university on the 
Welsh border in the early twenties. Here, Professor 
White, head of the history department, a bitter, 
frustrated, defeated, middle-aged widower whose mar- 
riage had been a failure, makes an issue of the inti- 
mate relationship developing between a girl and a man, 
both students. First of all, White is jealous of the 
young man, a promising poet, since White himself is 
a disappointed poet and because recognition is coming 
the youth’s way. Add to this his resentment because 
an energetic young instructor in his department, a 
newly and happily married man, is sponsoring the 
talented youth. Not only that, he and his engaging 
young wife are sympathetic to, even encourage, the 
love affair. 

Quite by accident, White comes across an impas- 
sioned love letter the man wrote the girl which he, 
resentful, deliberately withholds from them and so 
maliciously tortures them before he calls them in. 
To embarrass them, White makes the man read the 
letter aloud in the presence of his little beloved. The 
result is catastrophic, for the shy, gentle girl, shamed 
beyond endurance, disappears. This precipitates a 
situation quite outside of White’s calculations and, 
cornered, he is forced to resign. The girl is found and 
presently returns to be reunited with her lover, but it 
is too late for White. However, before he leaves, he 
makes a gesture that causes us to pity rather than 
condemn him. The true villain of the piece is, of 
course, society which all too often forces teachers in 
upon themselves by ignoring and belittling them and 
their contribution. Having taught himself, van Druten 
knows whereof he speaks as he indicated twenty-five 
years ago in his first suecess, “The Young Woodley.” 
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The production is generally of an excellence equal to 
that of the play, and the acting is for the greater part 
outstanding. Leo G. Carroll, as White, is superb, 
playing him as he does, not as a man born to such 
villainy, but diverted into it by special circumstances 
so that one pities rather than despises him. Walter 
Starkey, the young poet, makes of his part a gem of 
charaeter and in his big scene, the letter reading, re- 
veals depth and power, poignant sensitivity, and ring- 
ing vitality. On a par with these two men, and out- 
standing among the women, is Ethel Griffies who plays 
White’s aged, decrepit mother, a determined and 
mettlesome termagant, comically “techy,” and with no 
illusions about her son. Miss Griffies plays with coyly 
caleulated acerbity and creates a memorable character- 
ization, in fact, about the finest this season to date. 
Boyd Crawford and Neva Patterson are the rebellious 
young professor and his devoted, understanding wife. 
Unfortunately for the authenticity of the part, Mr. 
Crawford plays with an excess of musical-comedy- 
juvenile bounce, strut, make-up, and costume and so 
considerably defeats himself. He seems to have 
wandered into the wrong play. Miss Patterson, new 
to us, is excellent and acts with a genuineness, a be- 
coming simplicity, real warmth, and a quality of 
stabilizing inner loveliness which her striking beauty 
of person dramatically heightens. As the young girl, 
Susan Douglas is merely prettily competent in a stock 
ingenue way. The part calls for a much greater inner 
vitality, a heightened emotional attentuation and sensi- 
tivity in order to project fully the girl’s tragic dilemma. 
Thus, as an actress, she must build up her emotional 
line largely on pantomimic reactions, since her lines 
are few, to sustain and justify her actions, making 
her decision truly tragic. Merle Maddern, Aidan Tur- 
ner, Noel Leslie, and Lillian Bronson, all cast as 
faculty members, are consistently excellent in their 
vitally contrasted characterizations. Stewart Chaney’s 
settings and lighting are outstanding, being richly 
characterful, dramatically colorful, mood provoking, 
and vigorously drawn. Van Druten’s direction 
matches his writing which, except for a labored and 
faltering first act, makes this one of the outstanding 
plays of the season and certainly one of the most 
provocative. To date British playwrights take all 
dramatic honors this season. We are indeed fortunate 
in our cultural allies. 

Peter Ilych Tchaikovsky is one of the musical im- 
mortals and is proving it nightly by surviving un- 
seathed the tasteless botch which is made of his music 
and the infamous libretto which is presented as his 
love story in the new musical, “Music in My Heart.” 

Loyalty is a word much in the fore these days, 
whether it is applied as a measuring stick for govern- 
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mental employes, or for Senatorial investigators to 
test the entertainment field—Hollywood—to begin 
with. Edueational institutions are currently rede- 
fining the word, likewise, as is seen by the stands 
taken recently by Harvard in recognizing a chapter 
of the highly controversial American Youth for De- 
moeracy, and by the universities of Colorado and 
Michigan and Temple University in banning AYD. 
President Truman, himself, highlights his concept of 
loyalty when he makes a mockery of our native 
Thanksgiving Day by pardoning Mayor James M. 
Curley, of Boston, who had for a second time been 
tried and convicted of Federal offenses—the latter 
charge being of using the United States mails to 
defraud. In this gesture, President Truman makes 
oblique obeisance to the Prendergast gang, whom he 
has to thank for any public office he has ever achieved, 
and so reaffirms his party loyalties, leaving us to 
construe what we will of his deviation from grace 
as the nation’s president. Is it Major General Meyers 
we hear chortling? Or Edwin C. Pauley, who, after 
one ignominious debacle, was covertly kicked upstairs, 
now boastingly reaffirms the legality of the good old 
American Way? The stench is spreading. Perhaps 
if the medical profession got it under sbservation we 
might eure the common cold. It’s a virus, if there 
ever was one. 

What has all this to do with the musically immortal 
Peter Ilych Tchaikovsky? Or a shoddy perversion of 
his musie and his life story? Everything, for if great 
musie achieves one thing it is that the hearing of it 
is a catharsis to the human soul, ennobling man; in- 
spiring him to aspire. A genius such as Tchaikovsky 
should be paid in kind. In the arts, where loyalties 
are more than ever intangibles, any flaunting of 
them is doubly reprehensible. It would seem logical 
enough to demand aesthetic loyalty of a producer who 
presumes to present incidents, real or fancied, based 
on the life of a great composer to the man’s music, 
as-is done in “Music in My Heart.” Musical achieve- 
ment demands integrity and should command it from 
us, its beneficiaries, otherwise we are ingrates. Cer- 
tainly a man whose inspired work glorifies man’s 
greatest aspirations, ideals, and emotions in impas- 
sioned music, beautiful, inspiring, and awesomely ma- 
jectic as the first day of creation, warrants a produc- 
tion approach indicating sympathetic understanding, 
humility, and respect. 

Not so in “Musie in My Heart” or, for that matter, 
in any of the plethora of recent biographical musicals 
on film or stage. One despairs at the erudities and 
ineptness of the producing fraternity in this respect. 
It’s business, yeah, yeah, yeah. Apparently the music 
of the classical immortals, being in the public domain 
and so to be had “for free,” is just another source of 
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profitable pickings to be gained by complete dis- 
loyalty and a total lack of appreciation, both musical 
and human. It is simply a ease of ruthless exploita- 
tion. President Truman will, no doubt, order a com- 
mand performance in the White House. The Meyers, 
Pauleys, Curleys, and the latter’s constituency will 
throng the place, and their ringing applause will rise 
to mingle with the prevailing stench. 

So here we have, “Music in My Heart,” where we 
are only insulted by the trite and stupidly vacuous 
romance which serves as an imbecilie libretto, and by 
the tasteless and indiscriminate use of Tchaikovsky’s 
orchestral masterpieces in arranging words, infantile 
lyries, to them, the whole completely devoid of charm 
or humor. The one genuine monient in the entire 
performance is the immortal “Beauty and the Beast” 
ballet in act two, which is beautifully choreographed 
in traditional ballet style by Ruth Page and is ex- 
cellently danced. However, by this time the evening 
is too far gone to remove the stigma of musical and 
fictional hogwash perpetrated. Inescapably, the pro- 
duction, aside from the ballet, is laboriously dull, un- 
imaginative, and trite as the libretto. More is the 
pity for the genuinely capable cast, skilled troupers 
all, do their best, but it is heavy going, mouthing the 
puerile inanities perpetrated as dialogue and strutting 
about as caricatures of human beings. 

Fortunately, time has elevated Tchaikovsky on a 
pedestal of esteem, love, and veneration which steadily 
increases with every successive presentation of his 
masterpieces. It takes a master to interpret a master. 
The seavengers can’t touch him or fatten on his great- 
ness for the beauty, love, and nobility which are the 
heart of the melodic, impassioned Tchaikovsky and 
which he awakens in his listeners, are intangible quali- 
ties to them. They gain nothing by this decadent dis- 
ply but serve only, conversely, to reval him in his ever- 
lasting glory. 

Laughter is at a premium these dour days on the 
Manhattan boards, and that may be the reason we 
capitulated so completely to the demented anties of 
a company of nine droll young men, Les Compagnons 
de la Chanson, appearing on a scrambled variety bill 
currently with Edith Piaf, French chanteuse. Les 
Compagnons are riotously funny and, being first of 
all singers who ean sing, artists to their fingertips, and 
caleulated clowns with a brilliant sense of showman- 
ship so that each number is a little gem of satiric 
artistry, it is no wonder we are won over. From the 
moment they strolled on, all dressed alike in neatly 
pressed blue slacks and white shirts, their cheeks and 
noses shining, looking like rascally street urchins 
who’d just been polished off and shooed on the stage 
by proud parents who promised them an apple if 
they sang well, we were intrigued. They are a lot 
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of funny faces, ingratiatingly grotesque of feature and 
manner, looking like the puppets one sees on the Bois, 
who enchant while they terrify, a gleam of suppressed 
merriment brightening their eyes. 

A satiric rendition of the ever popular “Au Clair 
de la Lune” is perhaps their funniest selection as they 
present it as done by a “hot” band, by a typical Rus- 
sian cathedral men’s choir, and by a tenor of operatic 
pretensions accompanied by a symphony orchestra. 
The various orchestral effects alone they create are 
riotously delirious and have the happy spontaneity 
of casual improvization. Their especial achievement 
is one of superior showmanship in which the men, 
working always as an ensemble, manage to create in- 
dividual characters, project them as such, yet still 
keep within the framework of the whole. Above all, 
they have style and form, stamping each number with 
their freshness, and are consistently unique and de- 
liriously dexterous. The remainder of the first act, 
the numbers preceding Les Compagnons, were all old 
hat—run-of-the-mill Post World War I vaudeville— 
so that it was up to the men to redeem the bill, which 
they did, with titillating hilarity. 

Mme. Edith Piaf, the much-heralded French chan- 
teuse, has the second half of the bill quite to herself. 
This is indeed poor showmanship on the management’s 
part, for the limitations of any chanteuse we have ever 
heard, due to the similarity of songs, demands she be 
judiciously spotted throughout the bill, giving at least 
an illusion of freshness with each appearance. As it 
is, her songs grew less and less interesting as the 
program continued, and audience response automati- 
eally diminished. ' 

“L’amour! L’Amour! L’Amour! .” We had 
thought Lucienne Boyer, the brilliant diseuse, had 
rendered a l’amour to end all l’amours, but no, here is 
la Piaf at it again, small, pale, intense in black, with 
a mop of hennaed hair and a vivid red gash of a 
mouth. French cabinets and premiers may rise and 
fall and the revolution do a back flip but, apparently, 
amour always gets a vote of confidence (put down 
your vodka and count the hands! ...), which may or 
may not indicate something pertinent in the national 
psychology. A diseuse is content to talk her num- 
bers, but la Piaf, a chanteuse, must be evaluated as 
a singer and succeed in terms of vocalization and 
Mme. Piaf has none of this voeal or 
musical equipment, being merely shrill or husky of 
voice with no technical voeal resourcefulness, not to 
mention breath, to see her through, nor does she have 
any musical effectiveness aside from a certain eager 
gamin garrulousness. La Piaf eajoles, whimpers, 
patters along intimately with the inevitable blatant 
blast at the end of her songs, all of which deal with un- 
requited love among the great French unwashed, be- 
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wailing their punctured libidos which they self-pity- 
ingly flaunt for you to drop a tear over, as a beggar 
flaunts his rags for you to drop a cigarette, preferably 
King-size, on. If any of our enterprizing soap sales- 
men love-that-soap well enough to promote a soap- 
using campaign successfully in France, this l'amour 
chantezing is a dead dodo. (We chortle maliciously 
as this thought raises its fragrant head.) Self pity 
arouses contempt in us rather than compassion, and 
so these Narcissan ditties leave us unmoved as the 
songs repeat themselves and the suffering continues. 
Once again we have the impression of an entertainer 
who is impersonating another artist in a burlesque im- 
provization rather than a creative performer who 
draws her listeners to her and so woos and wins them. 

We have a memory of Raquel Meller—perhaps you 
share it? Need more be said? Now we have another, 
of the inimitable riotous nine men, Les Compagnons 
de la Chanson. Theirs is the evening. We could turn 
around, go right back, and sit convulsed with merri- 
ment the rest of the night. Since we saw them with 
la Piaf, they have moved to the Latin Quarter Cafe 
which should be good for alt concerned. 

Off-Broadway tryouts of any significance, particu- 
larly if they introduce new playwrights of promise, 
are all too rare, but in “The Waiting Game,” a new 
play by Louise Conkling, we have a newcomer who 
fulfills the highest expectations. Miss Conkling, a 
former WAC technician in the Walter Reed Hospital 
and now a student of dramatie arts at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has had the good fortune to be associated with 
Milton Smith, production head of dramaties at Co- 
lumbia and the director of “The Waiting Game.” He 
has given the young writer expert co-operation in 
working on the script and casting and has come up 
with a first-rate production indicating fine things to 
come for both. 

Miss Conkling has had the wisdom to write of what 


‘ she knows, and her WAC hospital experience was ob- 


viously rife with dramatic content. The scene of her 
play is a paraplegic ward in an Army general hos- 
pital where paralytic cases are being treated, and the 
six beds provided as many diversified men, either re- 
covering or in that tragic hiatus of suspense which 
leaves them uncertain of their fates. The men are 
neatly contrasted and presented with adroit economy 
and skill, as are the nurses and other attendants, so 
the picture has a lively authenticity as well as a prob- 
ing, heart-felt sympathy for these tragic victims of the 
war. In fact, Miss Conkling is at her best in these 
seemingly casual scenes which serve to point up the 
characters of the men, their individual conflicts, and 
the commentary implicit on the human equation, in 
war and the phoney peace. The play bubbles and 
stings with life. 
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The main thread of the plot concerns itself with 
one of the most tragic cases, Tony Sullivan, and his 
adjustment to his wife from whom, while hospitalized 
as a paraplegic, he has been separated now for two 
years. Not wishing to deprive her of some of the 
pleasures of living, he is willing that she should feel 
free to go out on occasion with other men, such as on 
her birthday, the opening scene. It develops she has 
not been waiting for her husband’s permission and, 
later that night in the hospital garden, she throws her- 
self upon the sympathies of another man in the ward, 
now able to get about. The inevitable happens. There 
are, however, no shoddy theatrics, for Tony realizes 
the inevitability of it, as do the wife and the other 
man, who confess their shame and helplessness. A 
divorcee, which Tony had previously repeatedly sug- 
gested if his wife wished her freedom, is the only way 
out. 

Paralleling this narrative is that of Marty, a WAC 
nurse, a lovable, understanding, womanly companion 
to the men, who is about to be discharged. The men 
protest vigorously and beg her to sign up for another 
six months but since Marty is to be married on her 
discharge she feels she must go. Uncertain, she dis- 
cusses the matter with her lover, a lieutenant and also 
a patient. The lieutenant resents her indecision, balks, 
and they quarrel, with the result that he breaks off 
the engagement. Marty and Tony, whose feelings 
have been clearly indicated, are left to face each other, 
both rejected. It is inevitable that they come together, 
thought it is a difficult thing for Tony, still not con- 
vineed he will ever leave the hospital a well man, to 
admit his feelings or to permit Marty to sacrifice her- 
self deliberately. Marty points out that his recovery 
is to some considerable extent a matter of faith—she 
has the faith, and she succeeds in bolstering him up 
with it in a tender, beautiful, and moving coneluding 
scene. The nobility of one good woman does much 
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to purge the dross created in the lives of these men 
by cireumstances over which they have no control. 
Deeply touching and genuinely tragic is the story of 
the incurable lad who takes the only way out. 

A fine play and a must for warmongers to ponder 
over; also definitely superior to a lot of the shoddy, 
slick, contrived trash prevalent on Broadway. <A few 
seasons back Broadway had one play laid in an army 
hospital, “The Hasty Heart,” and an excellent drama 
it was, so that comparison is unavoidable. “The Hasty 
Heart” has the advantage here since its story was 
more uniquely implicit in this very special situation. 
Miss Conkling’s narrative tends to be much more 
conventional. She has less shrewdly observed and 
analyzed the principal characters involved so that 
there is too often a confusion and lack of clarity in 
motivation of action. Consequently, the progressive 
action does not yet project the trenchant drama in- 
plicit. It wants character rounding out to make for 
dramatic inevitability as the story proceeds. 

Mr. Smith’s excellent direction is responsible for the 
general high level of acting. Outstanding are Harry 
Townes, as Tony; Mary Lou Nelson, as his wife; Ann 
d’Autremont as Marty, and Arthur Gerold and Chester 
Bosworth as two other patients. Les Mahoney, as 
Marty’s Lieutenant Bill, does amazingly well with 
what he has, as his part is completely lacking in con- 
viction, being entirely too superficial in its conception, 
making the validity of his decision dubious. By far 
the most touching scene in the play is that between 
Marty and Tony which is tense and authoritative and 
brings the play to a moving conclusion. 

It was obvious at the try-out that here was a play 
worthy of professional production and it is gratifying 
to learn, as we go to press, that Arthur Hopkins, the 
dean of Broadway producers, has acquired production 
rights to “The Waiting Game” and plans to present 
it downtown in February. Miss Conkling deserves 
this recognition, and we wish her well. 


Educational Literature Review... 





EDUCATION UNDER TOTALITARI- 
ANISM AND RECONSTRUCTION’ 


Wir werden weiter marschieren, 
Wenn alles in Scherben fiallt, 
Denn heute gehért uns Deutschland 
Und morgen die ganze Welt. 

—Hans Baumann, ‘‘Es zittern 
die morschen Knochen,’’ as 
reprinted in Uns geht die 
Sonne nicht unter, an officially 
approved song book of the 
Hitler-Jugend. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


The peoples of the world today are in a dangerous 
situation. They are always in a dangerous situation to 
the extent that they are being directed into new ways by 
forces over which they have no conscious control. Their 


1W. W. Brickman, ‘‘Comparative Education,’’ SCHOOL 
AND Society, 65: 145-151, February 22, 1947, for reviews 
of other books dealing with this topic. See also W. W. 
Brickman, ‘‘International Educational Co-operation,’’ 
SCHOOL AND Society, 64: 386-392, November 30, 1946. 
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great danger arises not from a war of rifles or nuclear 
fission launched by evil nationalisms but from the sav- 
agery and ill will which a misdirected education gives to 
an ignorant people. Not only for teachers but also for 
soldiers, not only for students but also for statesmen, the 
first problem in the world today is not primarily a mili- 
tary, political, or economic problem. It is first of all 
the problem of how the people of the world shall assume 
command of their education —Harold Benjamin, ‘‘ Under 
Their Own Command.’’ 


CURRENT reports about the occupation of Germany 
do not set the mind at ease as to the future of democ- 
racy in what used to be the Third Reich. A New 
York Times dispatch from Berlin, dated November 16, 
1947, reveals that some United States Military Gov- 
ernment officials are convinced that “the new Consti- 
tutions of the three states in the United States zone 
of Germany are all potential instruments for the ere- 
ation of a dictatorship once the occupation ends.” 
These constitutions have been reviewed by the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington and have been approved 
by General Lucius D. Clay, United States Military 
Governor. An article by Fred M. Hechinger in the 
New York Herald Tribune, published the same day 
as the foregoing dispatch, concludes that “German re- 
education in the American zone is in danger of bog- 
ging down completely in the mire of natural obstacles, 
lack of decisive action and passive resistance.” 

Even the headlines are instructive: “Bavarians 
Ignore U. S. School Policy” (The New York Times, 
November 29, 1947); “Economist Sees Little Head- 
way in Selling Germans Democracy” (New York 
Herald Tribune, November 30, 1947); “Germans Du- 
bious about Democracy” (Times, December 7, 1947) ; 
“U.S. Zone German Universities Found Centers of 
Nationalism” (Herald Tribune, December 7, 1947). 
The subheadlines of Raymond Daniell’s leading article 
in The New York Times Magazine, December 14, 1947, 
is “There is little evidence to show that our efforts to 
instill democracy are successful.” 

Hitler’s body lies a-moldering in his grave, but his 
spirit still marches on. And not in Germany alone. 

In the current article the writer will discuss pub- 
lications treating the heritage of Hitler’s educational 
activities in his homeland and abroad, educational 
systems under the totalitarian form of government, 
and the problems and processes of postwar educa- 
tional reconstruction. This will supplement the re- 
view article, “Comparative Education,” which ap- 
peared in the February 22, 1947, issue of ScHOoL 
AND Society.” A third article on comparative edu- 
cation will be devoted to publications on education 
in Latin America. 
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Professional and popular readers have had little 
cause for complaint about the number and quality 
of books on education in the Third Reich. Beginning 
with I. L. Kandel’s “The Making of Nazis” (1934), 
the reading public has been presented with a long list 
of books including Edward Y. Hartshorne’s “The Ger- 
man Universities and National Socialism” (1937), 
Erika Mann’s “School for Barbarians” (1938), Har- 
wood L. Childs’ translation of Fritz Brennecke’s 
“Vom deutschen Volk und seinem Lebensraum” (“The 
Nazi Primer,” 1938), Theodore Abel’s “Why Hitler 
Came to Power” (1938), Gregor Ziemer’s “Education 
for Death” (1941), and George F. Kneller’s “The 
Educational Philosophy of National Socialism” 
(1941). In addition, there was that uninterpretative 
compendium of information, “Education in Germany” 
(1939), by Alina M. Lindegren. After a slight let- 
down attributable doubtlessly to the war, the printing 
presses issued additional books on German education, 
but this time with a primary stress on reorienting the 
Germans toward a democratic way of life. 

An exeellent study that should have been published 
long before it actually reached print is the original ac- 
count of the structure and administration of Nazi 
propaganda, “The Goebbels Experiment,” by Derrick 
Sington and Arthur Weidenfeld. Here are recorded 
the manifold machinations of the NSDAP’s Reichs- 
propagandaleitung, which aimed “to instruct every 

,German how he should think and feel” (p. 37), of the 

Reichsministerium fiir Volksbildung und Propaganda, 
of the Reichskulturkammer, and of all the other agen- 
cies for molding the German mind. Throughout their 
study the authors indicate the powerful educational 
influence (e¢.g., pp. 54-55) exerted by the Nazi propa- 
ganda machine. On the whole, the book is useful for 
its historical and reference value, but it does not treat 
fully the subjects of film, theatre, literature, and the 
arts. Covering as it does the situation up to 1943, 
the book is qualified for a revision which should in- 
clude propaganda work up to the end of the war and 
the after-effects of VE Day. The text is based on 
official German sources enumerated in the selected 
bibliography. 

A more thoroughgoing account of Nazi film propa- 
ganda is given in the excellently illustrated “From 
Caligari to Hitler, ” by Siegfried Kracauer, formerly 
(1920-33) an editor of the famed Frankfurter Zeit- 
ung and now a member of the staff of the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library in New York. Mr. 
Kracauer’s thesis is that the film reveals the mind- 
set of a people and that, therefore, the German movies 
between 1918 and 1933 foreshadowed, reflected, and 
influenced the trend toward Nazism. The Fridericus 
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Rex type of film, which glorified the personality and 
exploits of Frederick the Great, was a case in point. 
With the benefit of hindsight, there is no special diffi- 
culty for the author to establish his argument. Over 
and above the general level of excellence of the psy- 
chological history of the German cinema is the section 
which analyzes and interprets such Nazi propaganda 
films as Blitzkrieg im Westen, Feuertauft, and Sieg 
im Westen (pp. 275-331). 

How German scholars contributed to the realization 
of Hitler’s aims against the Jews is narrated with 
an avalanche of original documentation in “Hitler’s 
Professors,” by Max Weinreich, research director of 
the Yiddish Scientifie Institute (Yivo). The author 
shows how the Nazified scholars, especially the phys- 


ical anthropologists, biologists, and jurists, subverted . 


science even before Hitler’s rise to power, jumped on 


the Nazi bandwagon in 1933, and aided in the process ° 


of exterminating six million Jews. In concluding his 
chilling aceount, buttressed by copious translated quo- 
tations and faesimiles of original documents, Dr. 
Weinreich remarks: “Before the world’s conscience, 
German scholarship stands convicted” (p. 242). Al- 
though the book appears to be thorough—its index 
is a Who’s Who of Nazi scholarship—it neglects 
such outstanding anti-Semitic professors as Ernst 
Krieck, Alfred Baiumler, and Adolf Bartels. But this 
is of relatively minor moment; a dozen tomes would 
hardly suffice to cover the subject compressed into less 
than 300 pages by Dr. Weinreich.? 

One result of the Nazi policy of repression was the 
establishment of a network of concentration camps. 
“Der SS-Staat,” a book published in Munich under 
a license of the Military Government, portrays in 
lurid detail “das System der deutschen Konzentra- 
tionslager,” particularly the entire workings of Buch- 
enwald, of which the author, Eugen Kogon, was an 
alumnus. An adequate insight is given into the psy- 
chology of the SS guards and the hapless inmates. 
Dr. Kogon, who composed the text between June and 
December, 1945, emphasizes that his purpose in pub- 
lishing his book was not to present a history of 
the camps, or even “ein Kompendium aller veriibten 
Grausamkeiten,” but rather “ein vorwiegend sozio- 
logisches Werk, dessen als wahr festgestellter mensch- 
licher, politischer und moralischer Inhalt beispiel- 
hafte Bedeutung hat” (p. xiv). It is of chastening 
interest that Dr. Kogon draws an analogy between the 
American occupation soldiers and the SS. 

The treatment of Polish professors in the concentra- 


2 For the general documentation on Hitler’s program 
of extermination, see Seymour Krieger, compiler, ‘‘ Nazi 
Germany’s War against the Jews’’ (New York: Amer- 
ican Jewish Conference, 1947). 
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tion eamps of Sachsenhausen and Dachau is revealed 
in plentiful detail by Stanislaw Urbanezyk in “Uni- 
wersytet za Kolezastym Drutem.” The rigors of camp 
life and death did not prevent these scholars from 
sub-rosa intellectual activity. (For the analysis of 
this book the writer is indebted to Henry Dutkiewicz, 
one of his students.) 

As soon as it became evident that there was a good 
chance that Hitler would lose the war, forward-lookers 
began to let loose a multitude of printed prescriptions 
for the postwar treatment of Germany. A group of 
German émigrés in England formed a society known 
as the German Educational Reconstruction (G.E.R.) 
with the primary aim of aiding in the development 
of a democratic system of education in Germany. 
One of the active members of the G.E.R., Minna 
Specht, formerly head of the Walkemiihle interna- 
tional experimental school and a philosophical col- 
laborator of Leonard Nelson, anticipated early in 
1944 the group’s publication series with her brochure 
“Education in Post-war Germany.” This is an analy- 
sis of the recent past and a mild, but vague, blueprint 
for the future. The G.E.R. pamphlets, on the other 
hand, confine themselves to specific segments of Dr. 
Specht’s all-inclusive topic. Together with Alfons 
Rosenberg, Dr. Specht summarizes in “Experimental 
Schools in Germany,” the first pamphlet in the 
G.E.R. series, the acccomplishments of the Lander- 
ziehungsheime, the Karl Marx Schule in Berlin, the 
Hamburg Gemeinschaftsschule, and other noted pro- 
gressive schools. Implicitly, the authors would like 
to see the revival of such institutions in the new 
Germany. In “Vocational Education in Germany,” 
Helmut von Rauschenplat outlines the history of 
German vocational schools from the seventeenth cen- 
tury until the close of the Hitler era and concludes 
optimistically that vocational training is the key to 
the rehabilitation of “the mass of German youth” 
(p. 32). Also excessively optimistic is the docu- 
mented review of the history of German youth move- 
ments, “Jugendbewegung: The Story of German 
Youth, 1896-1933,” by Fritz Borinski and Werner 
Milch. This pamphlet traces the youth movement 
from the founding of the Wandervdgel by Karl 
Fischer, through the exciting convention in 1913 on 
the Hoher Meissner, to the incorporation of all youth 
activities into the Hitler Youth. The authors pay 
due attention to the contributions of such educators 
as Gustav Wyneken and Ludwig Gurlitt, and man- 
age to get in a few pages about the place of youth 
movements in post-Hitler Germany. Finally, Heinz 
Schurer sketches the development of “Publie Libraries 
in Germany” from the nineteenth century and de- 
scribes how the process of Gleichschaltung was ap- 
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plied by the Nazis to the libraries. Nearly all of 
the supporting documentary evidence is derived from 
Germany sources. 

Interesting as the Borinski-Milech pamphlet may 
be on German youth movements, it is but a summary. 
A more satisfying study is “German Youth: Bond or 
Free,” by Howard Becker, professor of sociology at 
the University of Wisconsin and a wartime OSS man. 
This is a substantial, extensively documented volume 
which presents an impressionistic rather than a sys- 
tematic account of the evolution of German youth 
movements. Among the unusual and commendable 
features of the book are the epilogue which reveals the 
post-VE-Day views of German youths, the compre- 
hensive and well-annotated bibliography, and the 
animated style. Professor Becker knows Germany 
and its literature very intimately and is inclined to 
view postbellum Germany with a compassionate, not 
revengeful, eye (p. 227). 

Among the many books on the treatment of a con- 
quered Germany that appeared shortly before or after 
VE-Day were two concerned entirely with the edu- 
cational future of Germany. “German Edueation and 
Re-education,” by Susanne E. Engelmann, associate 
professor of German at the Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia, summarizes the history 
ot German education under the Wilhelmine empire, 
the Weimar republic, and Hitler’s two-thousand-year 
Reich and considers the possibilities of educational re- 
construction. The author’s views are at variance with 
those of the proponents of the various plans for Ger- 
man rehabilitation and lean in the direction of self- 
education with the co-operation of foreign agencies 
and individuals. The book shows evidence of hasty 
composition: factual slips (pp. 27, 33, 55); misprints 
of proper names (pp. 38, 51, 87); and an incomplete 
use of a good bibliography, particularly the German 
The best part of the volume is the chapter 
on Nazi education, but Dr. Engelmann adds little to 
what has already been written in the works of Kandel, 
Ziemer, and Kneller. 

“Re-eduecating Germany,” by Werner Richter, chair- 
man of the Division of Religion and Philosophy at 
Elmhurst College and formerly an undersecretary 
under Carl Heinrich Becker in the Prussian Ministry 
of Education, appeared several months before VE- 
Day. Consequently, a goodly portion of this docu- 
mented survey, which has been translated by Paul 
Lehmann of Wellesley College, explores the historical 
foundations of German education. Here is no com- 
prehensive treatment of the background of German 
. schools; the author, a Germanist by early training, as- 
sumes that the reader is familiar with the general fea- 
tures of German history and eulture. Dr. Richter is at 


sources. 
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his best in Chapter VI, “The Reform of the Univer- 
sity,” and is eminently sound in suggesting, in the 
final chapter, that considerable attention should be 
paid during the reorganization of German education 
to the reform of the elementary school and of the 
training of elementary-school teachers. Despite his 
uneasiness about certain aspects of American edu- 
cation, he pays American thinking a handsome com- 
pliment by conceding that “a touch of pragmatism 
could be salutary for German edueation” (pp. 195- 
196). On the other hand, after disclaiming that he 
is too pro-German and clearly implying that he is 
dispassionate, Dr. Richter assumes an aggressive 
mood with those who would keep Germany down 
and indulges in unrestrained nationalistic outbursts 
(pp. 137, 141, 155, 214) in a manner unbecoming 
a scholarly and objective thinker. Dr. Richter, fur- 
thermore, hates and fears not only revenge but also 
just discipline. He would like to see a German edu- 
cational system developing without foreign super- 
vision (p. 154). “The establishment of a peaceful 
new Germany can begin only when a German gov- 
ernment is installed which is able to function in 
spite of the restrictions laid upon the German people 
by the Allied nations” (p. 151). Did Dr. Richter 
have in mind such representatives of a “peaceful new 
Germany” as Minister of Education Alois Hundham- 
mer and Minister of Agriculture Josef Baumgartner 
of Bavaria? There are many other questionable as- 
sumptions but this is not the place to appraise them. 


Fortunately, the author couches some of them in epi- * 


grammatie style so that they are at least readable: 
“One cannot simultaneously enslave and educate for 
freedom” (p. 133); “No educator can sit indefinitely 
on a bayonet” (p. 213). Like all epigrams they are 
correct per se, but they wither away when they are 
examined in the context of actual circumstances. 

To what extent the prophets were right may be 
judged from studying the reports of the occupation 
of Germany. A good idea of the process of political, 
economie, and social reconstruction may be obtained 
from “American Military Government in Germany,” 
by Harold Zink, Hall professor of political science 
at De Pauw University, and an Army officer who 
served overseas as American editor of the handbook 
on military government in Germany and as con- 
sultant on the reorganization of the German govern- 
ment. The trouble with this otherwise excellent sur- 
vey is that the author saw things from the perspective 
of the upper echelons. 

The official account of the first two years of military 
government is presented in “Occupation of Germany: 
Policy and Progress, 1945-46,” a publication issued 
by the Department of State. Here are summaries of 
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what has been accomplished in the realms of revitaliz- 
ing political life, education, economy, and other ele- 
ments of existence. Nearly three fourths of the book 
is made up of documents, beginning with the text of 
the Potsdam Agreement and including a summary 
of the recommendations of the Education Mission to 
Germany (1946). The charts and maps are attrac- 
tive, clear, and very helpful. 

The identical official summary of the report of the 
Edueation Mission to Germany, together with the sum- 
mary of the Education Mission to Japan and an 
analysis of the reports of both missions, appears in 
“Japan and Germany: Problems in Reedueation,” by 
George F. Zook, president of the American Council 
on Edueation and chairman of the German mission. 
The complete text is given in a special brochure under 
the title, “Report of the United States Education 
Mission to Germany.” In addition to Dr. Zook, the 
mission numbered nine other members, the best known 
of whom are Reinhold Niebuhr, T. V. Smith, Bess 
Goodykoontz, Henry H. Hill, and Earl J. McGrath. 
Not a single specialist on German education or com- 
parative education! The members of the mission 
“were able within the month [August-September, 
1946] at their disposal to obtain what they believe 
to be an accurate picture of the educational situation 
in Germany approximately fifteen months after the 
inilitary collapse” (p. xiv). No attempt will be made 
to question the accuracy of the observations or the 
potential efficacy of the recommendations (pp. 46-50), 
but it is necessary to point out that the report is 
essentially a description of economic conditions and 
of the physical status of education, and not an 
analysis of what actually went on inside the schools. 
The mission’s suggestions are specific and all-inclusive, 
and are not free from Americanizing influences (p. 
31). In dedicating the new educational system “to 
the cultivation of the democratic attitude” (p. 24), the 
mission tries to make certain that sabotage will not 
wreck it by proposing that the Education and Re- 
ligious Affairs branch of the Military Government 
be invested with the “veto power over undemocratic 
proposals offered by the state ministries of education” 
(p. 42). It is unfortunate that the mission ignored 
the DP’s and took a mechanical and superficial view 
of the denazification process (pp. 10-11), which it 
characterized as a “negative approach” (p. 30). 

For a more intimate insight into the minds of 
some of the members of the mission the reader should 
get hold of a copy of “Are We Re-educating for 
Democracy in Germany?” a University of Chicago 
Round Table radio discussion by Earl J. MeGrath, 
Charles Merriam, and T. V. Smith. Both MeGrath 
and Smith display a commendable frankness which 
is lacking in the collective report: the former, “As 
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we talked with the Germans, I got the impression that 
democracy is not congenial to the German mind. They 
are not really interested in developing a democratic 
form of government” (p. 4); the latter, “I also came 
away from Germany very discouraged about the Ger- 
man people” (p. 7). Here is no blind optimism, but 
a recognition of sober fact.’ Professor Merriam, the 
only one of the trio who has not visited Germany 
recently, is frequently naive in his remarks (p. 13). 
The latest book on the re-education of Germany is 
entitled somewhat cynically, “And Call It Peace.” 
The author, Marshall Knappen, professor of history 
and political science at Michigan State College, was 
chief of the Religious Affairs Section and deputy chief 
of the Education Section, OMGUS. Dr. Knappen is 
outspoken against the Morgenthau plan, Army brass 
hats, red tape, VIP’s, and the like. He narrates the 
story of re-education, chiefly from the viewpoint of a 
high echelon, and points out the reasons for its ineffec- 
tiveness. It is an important addition to the literature 
on the subject, but it needs supplementing by accounts 
of what happened on the lowest military echelons. 
What has influenced German youth most since 1942? 
According to a collection of anonymous essays sub- 
mitted in 1946 at an unnamed German university, it 
was the works of Goethe. These essays are published 
under the title, “Goethe in unserm Leben,” and claim 
to be reliable testimony “fiir eine lebendige Fortdauer 
von Goethes Wirkung in unserer Zeit, trotz aller Ent- 
geistigung und Veriusserlichung des Daseins” (p. 
8). To judge from this volume, German youth had 
no interest in the writings of Hitler, Rosenberg, 
Goebbels, Streicher, et al. However, a more objective 
and truer picture of what goes on at present in the 
mind of German youth and of their actions is pre- 
sented in “The Present Status of German Youth,” 
by Henry J. Kellermann, research analyst, Office of 
Research and Intelligence, Department of State, who 
spent some time in Germany studying the problem. 
Turning from Germany to another extotalitarian 
country, one can get a reasonable, if incomplete and 
rather desiccated, story of Italian education under 
Mussolini in “Education in Fascist Italy,’ by L. 
Minio-Paluello, a historian who grew up under the 
tutelage of Benito’s schoolmasters. The author begins 
with the background of the Casati Law (1859), pro-. 
ceeds to discuss at length the Gentile Reform (de- 
seribed by Il Duce as pit fascista delle riforme), and 
3 For other eyewitness accounts, see Helen C, White (a 
member of the mission), ‘‘The Re-education of the Ger 
man People,’’ Journal of the American Association of 
University Women, XL, 2, Winter, 1947, pp. 70-77; 
Frederic Lilge, ‘‘A German University Re-opens,’’ Har- 
vard Educational Review, XVI, 2, Spring, 1946, pp. 79- 
84; the October, 1947, issue of School Life; and W. W. 


Brickman, ‘‘Remaking the Germans,’’ to be published 
in a forthcoming issue of Educational Forum. 
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to carry his narration past Giuseppe Bottai’s Carta 
della Scuola (1939) until 1942. His book lays pri- 
mary stress on organization and administration, and, 
in spite of the lack of footnotes, is better suited for 
reference than for connected reading. There is no 
explanation of Gentile’s retirement from the ministry 
of education in 1924 or of Giuseppe Lombardo- 
Radice’s retirement as his collaborator even earlier. 
The bibliography is made up almost exclusively of 
Italian sources and the index is selective. 

A very personalized account of the early stages of 
re-education in Sicily and South Italy is provided in 
“Italy in Transition,” extracts from the private jour- 
nal of G. R. Gayre, erstwhile educational adviser to 
the Military Government in Italy and in Germany. 
Colonel Gayre, an ethnologist in civilian life, is most 
outspoken in an uncomplimentary way on Army red 
tape, American VIP’s, American officers of Italian 
extraction (p. 55), and American Negro soldiers (pp. 
26, 73, 156). To his credit, let it be recorded that 
he approves of Carleton W. Washburne and T. V. 
Smith, and that, for a short stay of six months in 
Italy (September, 1943—March, 1944), he shows genu- 
ine insight into the educational problems eonfront- 
ing him. Far from self-conscious, and something of 
a practical joker, Colonel Gayre reveals an upperclass 
consciousness with more than a touch of snobbery. 

To aid in the reorientation of Italian education, the 
United States Information Service has issued in 
Italian two booklets deseribing the American school 
system. Entitled, “La Seuola negli Stati Uniti,” and 
edited with an introduction by I. L. Kandel, these 
pamphlets include contributions by William C. Bag- 
ley, John K. Norton, and Guy E. Snavely. (These 
publications have appeared in Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Arabic.) A more ambitious project is “Educa- 
zione pubblica americana,” the Italian version of “In- 
troduction to American Public Education,” the well- 
known text by Chris A. de Young, dean of Illinois 
State Normal University. The format is very good 
considering the difficulties of publishing in contempo- 
rary Italy, but the illustrations and the chronological 
tables have been omitted. It is very interesting to 
note the sentiments expressed by Lt. Col. Carleton 
W. Washburne, director of education for Allied Com- 
mission in Italy, in his Prefazione: 

I libri da noi presentati oggi al pubblico italiano non 
sono intesi a mostrare metodi e piani da imitarsi in 
Italia. Ogni nazione deve sviluppare un proprio sistema 
educativo secondo le proprie tradizioni, la psicologia della 
propria gente ed i suoi bisogni immediati. Ma ogni 
nazione nell’elaborare il proprio piano educativo pud 
essere aiutata dall’esperienza e dal pensiero di studiosi 
stranieri (pp. v-vi). 


Curiously, the translator has Italianized the author 
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of “Poor Richard’s Almanac” as Beniamino Franklin 
(p. 118), but has not changed the names of the other 
American educators. A German translation of Dean 
De Young’s textbook is now under way. 

What the Italians themselves are doing is described 
in “Atti del Congresso degli Insegnanti della Venezia 
Giulia” and in “Proposte per la Riforma della Seuola 
Italiana.” The former consists of talks delivered at 
a conference convened in the tinderbox of Trieste 
by the Edueation Division, Allied Military Govern- 
ment, XIII Corps. Lt. Col. Washburne discusses 
candidly the nature of democracy (Che cos’ é la demo- 
crazia) and the differences between the American and 
Italian school systems; Lt. Col. C. B. Baxter de- 
seribes the English Education Act of 1944; while the 
Italian educators and teachers confine themselves to 
problems of immediate significance to Italian educa- 
tional reconstruction. The Preface concludes on a 
note of optimism: “Il Congresso che si é svolto in 
un’atmosfera di simpatica cordialita fa presagire che 
esso potra essere |’inizio di una serie di proficui con- 
tatti intellettuali tra professori e maestri.”” The see- 
ond Italian publication, produced by a committee of 
professors of the Catholic University of the Sacred 
Heart of Milan, proposes, naturally enough, a series 
of educational reforms based on the recognition of 
religious rights of the Church. 

The future of the Dutch state depends upon the 
raising of the age of compulsory attendance to fifteen 
and that of compulsory part-time attendance to 
eighteen, according to I. Van der Velde, an elemen- 
tary-school inspector, in his new book on the prob- 
lems of reorganizing the elementary school, “Onder- 
wijsvernieuwing op de lagere school.” Only in this 
way will the Dutch people become “een economisch 
strijdvaardig volk, een politiek rijp volk, een volk 
met cultureel zelfvertrouwen” (p. 189) and avoid the 
prewar educational mistakes: “Een van de grote 
fouten van voor de oorlog is geweest het de vroeg 
loslaten der jeugd: 60% onzer opgroeiende jeugd 
bleef, na het 13e, 14e levensjaar practisch van verdere 
ontwikkeling verstoken en vergat snel het weinige 
dat zij geleerd had” (pp. 22-23). All this is in con- 
sonance with the familiar Dutch motto: “een volk dat 
leeft bouwt aan zijn toekomst.” 

In a colorful article on Ethiopia in the November 
10, 1947, issue of Life, the reader is informed that 
Emperor Haile Selassie is improving “the shocking 
educational system” in his country by spending one 
third of his budget on schools. That the verdict 
“shocking” may be a bit too strong may be inferred 
from a glance at the photographs and native literary 
specimens contained in E. Sylvia Pankhurst’s “Edu- 
cation in Ethiopia,” a brief account of recent visits 
to the schools of the land of the Lion of Judah. 
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It is surprising that the only publication on a 
national system of edueation issued during the late 
war by the Bureau International d’Education was 
Joseph Somogyi’s “L’instruction publique en Hongrie. 
In this well-illustrated description of the Hungarian 
educational system as of 1942, Professor Somogyi is 
truculent toward the Treaty of Trianon (p. 11) but 
has not a word of criticism regarding the territorial 
acquisitions resulting from his country’s collaboration 
with Hitler: “La réorganisation de l’instruction pub- 
lique dans les territoires récupérés imposa au Gouv- 
ernement hongrois une tache particuliérement difficile” 
(p. 12). There is an abundance of data, preceded by 
short historical statements, but no interpretation and 
evaluation. Then again, an interpretation is not really 
necessary When the author’s standpoint is known and 
no critical evaluation is to be expected from a totali- 
tarian. 

From behind the “iron curtain” comes a mimeo- 
graphed report on “Education in Poland,” prepared 
by the official Polish Research and Information Ser- 
vice, an agency of the Polish Government registered 
with the Foreign Agents Registration Section, De- 
partment of Justice. This, the first of a series of 
bulletins on specialized phases of Polish education, 
begins with the period between the two wars and de- 
scribes educational conditions during the late war. 
The spirit of criticism toward the antebellum educa- 
tional system is not carried over to the efforts of the 
present regime. In stressing the “independent and 
democratie character of Polish education” (p. 10), the 
sponsors of the report do not convey the feeling that 
they have told the complete story. Despite the clear 
diagrams and the plentiful statistics, there is no ink- 
ling of the interior of the school system or of such 
facts as reported by Russell Hill in the New York 
Herald Tribune (October 26, 1947). 

The five papers comprising the NEF bulletin, 
“Yugoslavia: The People’s Revolution and Educa- 
tion,” merely describe some phases of Yugoslav edu- 
cation, rather than the complete system. Special 
notice is taken of the educational work of the Par- 
tisans and of the children’s sufferings under Nazi 
occupation. The ideological essay, “Collective and 
Individual Education in the New Yugoslavia,” by 
Rudi Supek, delegate to the European Conference of 
the NEF, is likely to make some members of the NEF 
squirm in their seats. Another recent NEF bulletin, 
“Ukraine: Education and Reconstruction,” contains 
nine short papers written by Ukrainians on various 
aspeets of educational reconstruction and several first- 
class photographs. One quotation suffices: “Physical 
training and military drill are also taken throughout 
the [secondary] school course” (p. 13). 
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Of the three recently published books on education 
in the USSR, only two were available to the writer, 
with the third, Beatrice King’s “A Guide to Soviet 
Edueation,” still to be heard from. “Soviet Educa- 
tion,” by Maurice J. Shore, is an elaboration of a 
Ph.D. thesis at Johns Hopkins which reviews com- 
petently a century of Marxian educational thought. 
With four fifths of the book dealing with Marxism 
and Leninism, there is little room for pre-Soviet edu- 
eation or even for Soviet education. As a result, 
the chapter entitled “Soviet Educational Measures and 
Provisions” turns out to be fragmentary. Lenin’s 
attack on Russian capitalistic education (pp. 99-103) 
is not compared with an objective survey of what that 
type of education was like. Despite the promise of 
the subtitle, the author’s treatment of Soviet educa- 
tional psychology and philosophy cannot be consid- 
ered representative, with only a paragraph each for 
Shatsky and Blonsky, and with no mention of Pavlov 
or of Dewey’s influence during the earlier stages of 
the Soviet state. As far as the basic element of his 
book, the exposition of Marxian educational theory, 
is concerned, Dr. Shore has performed a scholarly 
service which hardly anyone else has dared to under- 
take. Whatever he has added (chapters 15-18), how- 
ever, is primarily on administration and is neither 
new nor up to date, notwithstanding his claim in the 
Preface. The lack of an editor’s hand is painfully 
obvious in the frequent stylistic gaucheries, platitu- 
dinous passages, misprints, and the next-to-useless in- 
dex. The 603 footnotes testify to the author’s diligent 
and extensive reading in original Russian sources, and 
the 19-page multilingual bibliography, while incom- 
plete and inaccurate, appears to cover the subject. 

A clear idea of what is taught in Soviet schools 
may be obtained from “‘I Want to Be Like Stalin,’ ” 
an English version of portions of “Pedagogika,” an 
officially approved pedagogical text-book issued in 
1946 in Moscow by B. P. Yesipov and N. K. Gon- 
charov, and translated by George S. Counts and 
Nucia P. Lodge of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. In his long introduction, Dr. Counts makes 
the assumptions that the translated parts of the 
“Pedagogika”* are representative of the whole vol- 
ume, that the USSR is dead serious in its educa- 
tional efforts, and that, therefore, the textbook is “in 
itself an uncensored exhibit of the Russian mind and 
outlook on the world” (p. 4). In fact, he goes so 
far as to believe that certain trends in Soviet educa- 
tion constitute “a threat to the peace and security 

4 The writer has examined the original 520-page volume, 
through the courtesy of Dr. Counts and Mrs. Lodge. The 
pedagogical authorities in the USSR, to judge from the 
footnote citations, are Marx and Engels, Lenin, and 


Stalin. The only non-Communist book referred to in the 
footnotes is the ‘‘Great Didactic’’ of Comenius. 
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of the world” (p. 31) and that “the Russians are un- 
doubtedly preparing for war” (p. 32). Stressing the 
profound social purpose, extremely broad scope, and 
monolithie control of Soviet education, Dr. Counts 
points out six dominant tendencies in the USSR today 
and summarizes them in the apparently paradoxical 
expression, “a theocracy on the philosophical founda- 
tions of materialism” (p. 29). Although there is much 
in the introduction and in the text proper that is 
quotable, it will be enough to reprint a single sen- 
tence: “To cultivate love of our Motherland, of our 
people, and of our glorious Communist Party and its 
leaders, to cultivate readiness to sacrifice everything 
for the good and welfare of the Motherland—in this 
is the conception and meaning of. Soviet patriotism” 
(p. 145). It seems that we have heard this before, 
mutatis mutandis. Counts and Lodge deserve much 
credit for making a fundamental work in Soviet 
teacher education available to the reader who knows 
no Russian. This little volume‘ will surely confirm the 
worst fears of alarmists, but it will also inspire an 
intensification of efforts in behalf of education for 
democracy. Extremists of the right and left will con- 
demn Counts for his attempt to interpret and appraise 
Soviet education objectively. 

Close to three dozen books and pamphlets on edu- 
cation under totalitarianism and under conditions of 
postwar reconstruction have been examined in these 
pages. It is evident that the era of totalitarian gov- 
ernment, which is still far from over, has brought 
desolation and devastation in education as in other 
spheres of life. The process of educational rehabili- 
tation is excruciatingly arduous and slow. But there 
are signs that people have the will to rebuild, even 
though the wherewithal is lacking. There are signs, 
likewise, which point to the contrary, namely, that 
efforts at re-educating quondam dictatorial countries 
are running into snags and are occasionally boomer- 
anging. 

Two main conclusions stand out: the entire question 
of re-education of former enemy nations must be re- 
thought and the practice thereof radically overhauled ; 
there must be some kind of educational Marshall plan 
to aid war-stricken nations rebuild their school sys- 
tems. The obvious organization to put those nations 
back on their feet should be UNESCO, and it will be 
a good idea to furnish it with the funds, prestige, and 
personnel to fulfill this function. On the other hand, 
this does not mean that all interest in international 
education should be assigned to UNESCO. It is 
barely conceivable, at the present stage of things, 
that UNESCO would sponsor such a significant proj- 
ect as the Counts-Lodge translation of a Soviet edu- 
cational textbook. What is needed in this country, in 
addition to a policy of active collaboration with 
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UNESCO, is a network of institutes of comparative 
education. 
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